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CHAPTER I. 


Tuere is no apparent reason why a civil question 
should not receive a civil answer ; but peopi.: fre- 
quently have motives for uncourteous behavior 
which satisfy themselves, though they do not take 
the pains to communicate them to the persons in- 
terested. By persons interested we mean such as 
have to suffer from the uncourteous behavior of 
those who, with big swelling words, affect pompous 
importance, or with niggardly syllables play taci- 
turn. And the worst difficulty in these cases is 
that inquiries do not mend the matter, but rather 
increase the difficulty. 

Particularly is this true when a woman happens 
to be the person who affects the incomprehensible. 
And some such—many such women there are. 
They keep their friends in a continued worry and 
study to understand the abrupt changes in their 
deportment, and to discover reasons for ihe clouds 
which come over their brows without any percep- 
tible cause, or for the cheerfulness which appears 
with as little warning. And the sunshine in such 
capricious climates is more dangerous and treach- 
erous than the clouds. With the latter you are 
naturally on your guard. But during the former, 
while you are careering along with all sai’ set, 
you may be as suddenly taken aback as a vessel 
by a white squall, in the latitude of “ the still vex- 
ed Bermudas.” It is certainly very wise and very 

Vor. VITI.—No. 6. 


well for man and woman to keep their own coun- 
sel; but keeping one’s own counse! does not mean, 
we fancy, to do, to say, or to look disagreeable 
things, without assigning a pretext therefor. If 
people must be made uncomfortable they have a 
right to know the reason why. 

So thought Mr. Charles Armstrong. And so he 
felt tempted to say, but did not ; for he had learned 
by experience, what we have already laid down as 
a position—that many words, in certain cases, only 
make matters worse. Therefore he took his break- 
fast in silence, thinking it quite as useless to attempt 
to remove the clouds from the really handsome face 
of his wife, as it would have been to essay, like the 
ancient lady in the nursery song-book, to sweep 
the cobwebs from the sky. In the predicament of 
a cloudy day, and in the difficulty of a cloudy wife, 
he had only to wait with stoical patience for a 
change of weather. Mr. Armstrong, happily for 
him, was one of those who can literally say, “I 
can wait.” Most phlegmatic in his temperament, 
he troubled himself with no fruitless anxiety. If 
annoyed, he rather tried to escape the difficulty 
than to examine into its cause ; and if he could 
not escape, he studied how to endure it with most 
equanimity, and how to lessen by disregarding it. 
We say this mood was happy for him. Any other 
would have early brought upon him the fate to 

Die of a wife in irritated pain— 
a termination to many a man’s existence as un- 
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suspected as it is, alas,common. Certain medi- 
cal theorists resolve all diseases into one. Now 
we will not dispute the one disease they defend, if 
they will but admit another into the copartnership. 
Many a man and many a woman (it is best to be 
candid) have found matrimony a slow poison. 
Some men, like Dr. Chabert and Charles Arm- 
strong, are poison proof. 

What kind of woman, you are ready to ask, 
was Mrs. Armstrong? Well, as the world goes, 
a marvellous proper woman, She was no vixen, 
no scold. She was not a spendthrift, nor was 
she untidy. She loved her husband, her children, 
and her home. She never worried her mate with 
any difficulties with the neighbors, the children or 
the servants. All in the house seemed to move 
like clock-work. Every thing was in its place, 
and every duty was punctually performed—too 
punctually performed—for Mrs. Armstrong, in 
spite of tooth-ache, head-ache, cough, cold, or 
other impediment, walked through her routine of 
occupations like a martyr, and never gave up, till 
she fairly dropped down. If, with these excellent 
traits, she had possessed one other ; if she had been 
a cheerful instead of a melancholy woman—the 
greatest chatterbox in town, instead of one of the 
most silent persons—her character would have been 
too nearly perfect for a mortal. If she had not 
been so much in the habit of brooding over secret 
causes of discontent, or if she would be unhappy ; 
if she could only have condescended to tell the 
reason why, at the proper time, there would have 
been some chance of understanding her. But she 
“kept her own counsel,” and her husband had 
no other course than to move along in the best 
way he was able, uncertain whether he gratified 
or mortified, pleased or displeased her. He had 
made up his opinion that there wasa destiny in 
matrimony. His was fixed, and he had only to 
conform himself to it in the best way he was able. 
If his wife was disposed to converse, he fell into 
her humor with real, unaffected pleasure, until he 
found her inclined to be taciturn again ; and when 
the silent mood was upon her, he quietly amused 
himself with his book, or his newspaper, or with the 
children, or the cat, or any thing else animate or 
inanimate which did not repel his approaches. 
Indeed, at last, he had come to consider his help- 
mate very much like an electrical machine, which 
would exhibit its properties only in certain favor- 
able states of the atmosphere, and correspondent 
propitious positions of other contingents. Or he 
looked upon her as a daguerreotype apparatus, fit 
for service only in decidedly elear weather ; and 
when she failed to be amusing, cheerful, or even 
tolerable, he laid the blame to accident, and wait- 
ed for a change. 

We need hardly remark that this common-sense 
philosophy of Mr. Armstrong was gall and worm- 





wood to his wife. It did not mend the matter a‘ 
all, that in all this even deportment of her husband 
he was perfectly above reproach. If she would 
not converse, what could the poor man do? If 
she played the iceberg, how could he escape the 
contagion? And thus the conviction was forced 
upon her that, whatever might be the state of her 
help-meet, it was the reflection of her own, or at 
any rate a phase assumed to correspond with the 
indications of her horizon. 

She breathed a long sigh, as she pushed back 
her chair from the table. Mr. Armstrong quietly 
looked over the top of his newspaper at her, and 
then pushed back his chair too. That sigh had 
been the regular signal that breakfast was over, 
for the last ten years. It was sounded as uniform- 
ily after, as the call was given before. It was as 
punctual as the coffee to the place and to the hour. 
It indicated a certain exact moment of time, daily, 
and saved Charles Armstrong the trouble of refer- 
ring to his watch. He knew, as well as if the 
clock had struck the hour, that it was now time 
for him to put on his hat, and stand a moment for 
his wife to take a silent survey of him, his coat, 
his boots, and his outer man generally, Some- 
times she picked a bit of lint from his right shoul- 
der, and sometimes from his left; or perhaps she 
stooped and pulled at the skirt of his garment to 
restore it to its faultless hang. This done, she 
sighed again. Then he bade her good morning 
with a smile. If she smiled back, he ventured 
upon a nearer approach to familiarity, and she ac- 
cepted with another sigh of resignation the salu- 
tation which she was never known to return, and 
after a few efforts to get up a moment of decided 
sunshine, (too often unsuccessful,) he left the house. 
Usually however the morning’s leave-taking was 
confined to the sigh from the wife, the good morn- 
ing of the husband, and a mere motion of the wife’s 
lips, which were supposed to syllable the answer, 
though inaudibly. Then, as he closed the door, 
she sighed again, and he carried a thoughtful face 
till the first acquaintance he met broke the spell, 
by speaking tohim. After that, he recovered his 
cheerfulness—till next he met his wife. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Charles Armstrong moved about the house 
always as if shod with list slippers. It was ma- 
liciously thought once, by Mr. Charles Armstrong, 
that she was thus careful and silent in her move- 
ments, for fear, if she made any sound with her 
footsteps, she would not hear herself sigh. * He 
did not say this to her, for it would have been too 
ill-natured. And he did not say it to any body 
else, for he never allowed himself to joke about 
his wife to a third person, or in any way, by word 
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or deed, to undervalue her. Indeed, he was a 
most devoted husband, as we have said already ; 
and presuming that all men had some particular 
infirmity in their wives to endure, he congratula- 
ted himself on his own wife’s known and tried 
excellences, and pronounced her deficiencies less 
than those of almost any other woman with whom 
he had ever come in contact. All the world con- 
sidered the Armstrongs, if not a very happy, at 
least a contented and a well matched couple ; the 
more especially as Mrs. Armstrong strained a 
point to appear like other people before guests, 
this being one of the duties of her life. It was 
only when a friend became very intimate that, 
treating the guest no more as a stranger, Mrs. A. 
exhibited her friendship, (as every body does,) by 
letting the friend into the unpleasant features of 
her character. Acquaintances have this advan- 
tage over friends, every where, that some effort is 
made, whether to the purpose or not, to entertain 
them. Friends, who are admitted to “ pot luck,” 
as it is termed, must take “ pot luck” in all things, 
and take care of themselves as best they may. 

But there is one class of persons from whose 
observation nobody is free. Their position gives 
them the opportunity to watch the rest of the 
world in dishabille, for it is not thought worth 
one’s while to attempt to play a part before do- 
mestics. And while it is strangely imagined that 
“servants do not mind,” it is the fact that they 
do “mind,” and more closely than any body else. 
Their comfort depends upon knowledge of the 
character and caprices of those whose bread they 
eat; and it is but natural that they should observe 
with all attention which way the wind sets. 
They know, before any body else—before children 
even—when their masters and mistresses are in a 
state to “tell a hawk from a her’n-shaw,” and 
when not. 

Mrs. Charles Armstrong had one faithful do- 
mestic, who had lived with her, wonderful for 
this side of the Atlantir, a dozen years, more or 
less. Peggy had her own notions, as well as her 
mistress. Peggy had her own thoughts and theo- 
ries, as well as her betters. Peggy brooded, and 
Peggy thought, as well as Mrs. Charles Arm- 
strong. She set up for a melancholy person too, 
in all things being bound to resemble her pattern. 
But there was one thing in which Peggy could 
not imitate Mrs. Charles. Peggy was loquacious. 
This habit of talking, being the result of the cul- 
tivation of a natural gift, and the yielding to an 
innate and inveterate propensity, Peggy could not 
overcome. ‘As far as possible Peggy was a kitch- 
en copy of the parlor edition of Mrs. Charles 
Armstrong; or, as Peggy delighted to call her, 
“poor dear Mrs. Armstrong.” Like all cheap 


editions, she exhibited a strikingly strong devel- 
opement of the faults of the original. 
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false philosophy and sophistical pleas for vice show 
more disgustingly in a shilling edition, printed on 
whitey-brown paper with old type, than when 
done up in three elegant volumes of unexception- 
able typography. What was melancholy in Mrs. 
Charles, in Peggy was sulkiness. The sigh that 
was really painful in Mrs. Armstrong, and seem- 
ed, to one unused to it, to be the repressed breath- 
ing of unutterable woe, in Peggy appeared a 
grunt from a resident demon, who would do great 
mischief if he could. In the mistress it suggested 
the idea of patience ; in the maid it was a sort of 
unintelligible threat. If Mr. Armstrong had been 
a suspicious man, or one with a bad conscience, 
and therefore prone to be jealous of the motives 
and thoughts of others, he would have seen arsenic 
on the peppered steak, and laudanum in the coffee 
which Peggy served, when her blue clouds were 
at the deepest. As it was, however, he only 
asked her on such occasions to leave her pouts in 
the kitchen, if she pleased, or to send some one 
else up, if she could not come without such a look 
of cross defiance. Mrs. Armstrong would there- 
upon sigh—Mr. Armstrong passing those sighs to 
the credit, in part, of affection for him, and pity 
for his annoyance. Peggy would bounce out with 
that peculiar swing which can only be accomplish- 
ed in its perfection by a thoroughly coarse and 
vulgar woman, and save her porcine ejaculations 
for the hall and kitchen. 

“Poor dear Mrs. Armstrong!” would be her 
first expression, as she flung herself into a chair 
on reaching her territories proper. And there- 
upon the other maid, the shifting portion of the 
domestic establishment, would, if she were new, 
ask in wonder what was the matter; and Peggy, 
with a sulky stare, which she fancied resembled 
Mrs. Armstrong’s look of habitual patience, would 
utter her version of a sigh, and then answer by 
quarrelling about some deficiency yesterday, or 
the day before, or the day before that. But she 
would be sure, in the course of a few minutes, 
having awed the other into respectful silence, to 
give out hints, inuendoes, suspicions, and false facts 
enough, about her master and mistress, to form 
the basis of a Dickens novel, in three hundred and 
sixty-five parts. 

We have called the other maid the shifting 
portion of the household. As it could not be ex. 
pected that the maid in the kitchen could endure 
Miss Peggy with the equanimity with which Mr. 
Armstrong endured her great example in the par- 
lor, Peggy’s assistant was regularly changed about 
once a month. And this stay was just sufficient 
to give the person leaving time to acquire the im- 
pression that something or other in the fate of 
“poor dear Mrs. Armstrong” was particularly 
hard. And as all women regard another wo. 
man’s happiness or unhappiness as prima facic 
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evidence of her husband’s good or bad character, 
it will readily be gathered that with that wor- 
shipful sisterhood, a city’s changing servant-wo- 
men, Mr. Charles Armstrong sustained no very 
good character. Twelve women a year, for sev- 
en or eight years, can manufacture a tolerably 
strong “ public opinion” within the limits of their 
public. 

It fell upon a day that Mrs. Armstrong, in one 
of her ghost-like excursions over the house, reach- 
ed the domains of Peggy unheard and unperceiv- 
ed. As she entered the kitchen, she heard her 
own name pronounced, with the endearing and 
compassionate prefix to which we have before al- 
luded—* poor dear Mrs. Armstrong”—followed 
by a heigh-ho of most portentous depth and awful 
solemnity. The whole thing was so ludicrous that 
Mrs. Charles Armstrong smiled—actually smiled ; 
and there is little doubt but she might also have 
laughed outright at once, if her cachinnatory mus- 
cles had not become unpliant by want of use. She 
might have asked Peggy what this dolorous ex- 
clamation meant, if she had been a woman of 
words ; but she preferred to ponder and wonder to 
herself what the creature could intend by it, and 
to retreat as noiselessly as she had entered. But 
she did not effect this without hearing something 
more. “If I could think,” said Peggy, “that he 
was such an uncomplished villain !” 

“ He,” said Mrs. Charles to herself—* who ?” 

“To be sure,” Peggy soliloquized, “ there was 
the woman thi: used to pour lead into her hus- 
band’s ears till she had killed ten, and I am not 
sure that it wasn’t twelve. But then she was a 
woman and a wife, and Mr. Armstrong is a man 
and a husband.” 

Mrs. Armstrong was now nearly choked with 
mirth and surprise. 

“Then,” said Peggy, still talking to herself—a 
good plan for those who desire to escape contra- 
diction—“ there was a man that I read of, that did 
kill his wife by tickling the soles of her feet with a 
wheaten straw.” 

Oh, Charley Armstrong, Charley Armstrong! 
If you only could have met your wife at that mo- 
ment, you would have disputed your own eyes. 
Still she smothered her mirth and listened : 

“And then again, there was that Madame 
Litharge, or French Pink, or something, what 
was in the papers. She rubbed arsenic, or white 
lead, or something, on her husband’s flannels, 
and on his neck-handkerchief ; but this does beat 
all.” 

“What?” Mrs. Armstrong was half tempted to 
ask; but she remembered herself, and slipped 
back up stairs. 

Peggy had, with an audible sigh, followed by a 
very well pronounced and distinct “ahem!” sig- 
nified that her conference with herself was over, 
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and a rattling among the kitchen movables indi- 
cated that she was bustling about with more ac- 
tivity of limb than precision of movement. Our 
readers will be able to unlock the mystery of Peg- 
gy’s conduct in the same manner that Mrs. Arm- 
strong did, when they understand all the facts in 
the case. Peggy’s prime minister having resign- 
ed, she was now, in the kitchen kingdom, what 
one of the Bourbons called himself—* the state.” 
The state without ministers must do its own er- 
rands. In all families there are certain outlays of 
cash, sixpences, shillings and quarters, which fall 
within the purvey of the domestics ; and it is a 
matter of some rivalry among small dealers in 
groceries, milk and vegetables, to secure the pat- 
ronage of the servants. To this end the bottle is 
used; and a veteran of the kitchen, if she under- 
stands how to manage her facilities, may draw on 
the bars of the small dealers to any exhilarating 
amount. Peggy had been improving this perqui- 
site of her station, and hence the soliloquy. Mrs. 
Armstrong perfectly understood this, although she 
would have chosen, if she could have had her 
way, that Peggy’s revelations should have gone a 
little farther, and revealed who was in danger, 
and how. But she could not directly ask, nor did 
she guess very far from the fact, when she sup- 
posed herself to be the unfortunate individual ex- 
posed to this undefined and imminent peril. 





CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Charles Armstrong was not only equable 
and calm in his own house, but was no ‘less the 
pattern of patience out of doors, and in his busi- 
ness as well as his matrimonial relations. Per- 
haps it was because his wife was a good school- 
mistress, and the trial of his patience at home sent 
him abroad with that virtue well polished and 
burnished up, and ready for any encounter with a 
troublesome world. If he had not been a man of 
exemplary meekness, he would have stormed a 
little, when, on the very day that his wife was as- 
tonished in her kitchen by Peggy, he was thun- 
derstruck in his counting-room by his bookkeeper, 
who told him that the business paper submitted 
by him on the day before for discount had been 
“thrown out,” or refused. This, to a man of 
Mr. Armstrong’s methodical habits, was indeed 
an astonishment. He had kept his account at 
this one bank ever since he had been in business. 
He had never exceeded his “ line” of accommoda- 
tion, or strained his credit a half penny. He had 
offered his legitimate business paper as a matter 
of course, and as a matter of course he had receiv- 
ed the proceeds. All his dealings with the insti- 
tution had been as regular and unvarying as the 
rising of the sun, and why this eclipse had come 
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over his business light he could not divine or 
guess. He knew that his affairs were in a per- 
fectly solvent condition, and that his credit was 
good, or ought to be, for any reason that existed to 
the contrary. But as he had calculated positively 
on the receipt of the money on that day, and as 
he had never dreamed of any disappointment, 
he was, by the contretemps, placed in a predica- 
ment. 

“*Oh, well,” he thought, “it can soon be fixed. 
For to-day I will borrow, and to-morrow open an 
account at a new bank.” So he examined his 
account, drew the last fraction he had on deposite 
at the disobliging institution, and put on his hat 
to go out and raise the balance of the sum neces- 
sary. He fancied it would be done in fifteen min- 
utes. But the taint of a blow to a man’s credit 
spreads like the cholera. Armstrong was amazed 
and chagrined to meet only labored and stammer- 
ing excuses from the friends that he had obliged 
many a time and oft. Every body was a “little 
short.” Some cunning fellows, who suspected 
his errand, even anticipated him by asking him to 
lend. Astonished beyond measure at his ill suc- 
cess, and more humiliated in spirit than he had 
ever been before in his life, he returned to his 
counting-room at two o’clock, and with the notes 
in his hand that had been refused the day before, 
again sallied out. This time, experience warned, 
he did not apply to friends. He had had enough 
of them. He raised the sum he needed, with no 
other difficulty than submission to a very unbusi- 
ness-like “ shave,” for his securities were unexcep- 
tionable. But if he was compelled to submit to 
a mortifying discount, he had at least the satisfac- 
tion that he wae “ square with the world,” and a 
little more. He had paid so much for his accom- 
modation that he owed nobody any thanks; and 
that, in this selfish world, is no small consolation. 
It is otten a full equivalent for money paid to note- 
shavers ; that is to say, if one is not compelled to 
go so far into the purchase of the luxury as to ruin 
his credit and bankrupt his business. It might 
have disturbed Mr. Armstrong considerably, if he 
had known that the broker who boaght his paper 
did it with the funds of one of the very men who 
had told him in the morning that he had more 
payments to meet than he could do without bor- 
rowing. It is a crooked world, and it is some- 
times maliciously said that the crookedest corner 
of it may be found in Wall Street. 

After the hurry and excitement of the morning 
were over, and Armstrong had also made himself 
easy for the next immediate contingencies, (for he 
was not in the habit of doing things by halves,) 
he found time to sit down in his office and won- 
der what all these things meant. He scanned the 
morning papers over again, and he looked into 
the evening papers too. In the doings of the 
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Board of Brokers, in the stock sales and commer- 
cia! intelligence, he could discover nothing which 
could be seized on as an indication of any “ tight- 
ness” in the money market, present or in the fu- 
ture. And, as we have already said, he was per- 
fectly sure that his own cash-book and ledger could 
give no key to his difficulty. He had endorsed for 
nobody, whose failure could give him any trouble 
or inconvenience. He was at that moment im- 
pregnable in his counting-room ; and all his lia- 
bilities, could all have been forced upon him at 
once, would leave him a handsome sum above his 
debts. 

Gentle reader, if you have reached man’s es- 
tate—or woman’s—you have discovered that 
there are always persons in every circle, who take 
upon them the responsibility of minding your bu- 
siness, and who volunteer inquiries and advice, 
seasoned with comments, and it may be, if you 
are only helpless enough to warrant the attack, 
with reproofs. Charles Armstrong was known to 
have had some difficulty on that day in meeting 
his engagements}; and it was charitably supposed 
that he would have more on the next, and more 
still on the next, till, in the end, his notes must 
lie over and be protested, in the natural finale of a 
bankrupt’s downfall. This was too good an open- 
ing, too practicable a breach, to be neglected ; and 
a friend, of the nature of those alluded to above, 
sauntered into his counting-room, with the easy 
impudence of a loafer stepping over the threshold 
of a house whose interior has been burned out, 
with all the contents. Armstrong looked up with 
some surprise at the man’s manner, particularly as 
he happened to be a person whom he had built up 
in business, and who must have gone to the wall 
more than once but for our friend’s assistance. 
But he was now safely on his legs, and—‘no 


thanks to any body!”” He was above the need of 


assistance, and could therefore afford to patronize 
his former benefactor with a good grace and most 
insulting pity. 

“ Sorry to hear such things of you, Mr. Arm- 
strong,” said the visitor, after the usual “how 
d’ye do.” 

“ Such things as what?” said Armstrong, smil- 
ing in spite of his vexation. He presumed that the 
other referred to his business, and as he himself 
happened to know more about that than any body 
else, he was a little curious to know what rumors 
might be current. 

The visitor was puzzled. He had expected 
that what he said would put Armstrong immedi- 
ately on his vindication, and thus open a most in- 
teresting scene. But as our friend really did not 
know what the other was driving at, he was forced 
to be more explicit. 

“Mrs. Armstrong’s brother has been strongly 
urged to take the matter up, but he oniy denies it 
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most positively, and the world is uncharitable 
enough to say most unreasonably. It belongs to 
him to attend to it, and it would be better for all 
parties if he would. But’— 

“ Mrs. Armstrong’s brother!” repeated Mr. A., 
perfectly mystified. “ Why, what in the name of 
common sense is this all about?) Ah, here comes 
Frank himself,” 

** Yes,” said the self-constituted inquisitor, who 
had been mentally weighing the ebony ruler which 
Mr. Armstrong had unconsciously taken up, 
“ Yes,” said he, much relieved, “now we can pro- 
ceed understandingly.” 

“We?” asked Mr. Armstrong, with a glanee 
of designation at the interloper and of inquiry at 
Frank. 


“ Kick him out!” said Mrs. Armstrong’s broth- : 


er Frank, with more energy than we can put on 
paper, and more descriptive expletives than it is 
necessary to repeat. The volunteer did not need 
any more obvious hint, but vanished, as Mr. 
Armstrong rose from his chair. With perfect 
coolness he closed the door after the departing 
nuisance, and motioning Frank to one chair, took 
the other himself, and replaced the ruler upon the 
desk. 


‘*T need not say, my dear fellow,” said Frank, | 


‘that I have positively and indignantly contradic- 
ted the injurious reports that”— 

“ Stop a minute,” said Armstrong. ‘‘ As is not 
seldom the case with those most interested, I am 
perfectly in the dark as to the character and na- 
ture of these injurious rumors” 

* You don’t read the papers,” said Frank, smil- 
ing. 

‘Indeed I do. But some unexplained freak of 
fortune has given me so much to do to-day, that I 
have only had time to examine the money articles 
in all of them, twice over. That I have done, 
for I never heard of such a dearth of funds among 
my friends since the suspension of specie pay- 
ments.” 

** But you did not apply to me.” 

« No, you were not at hand. I became sick of 
friendship, and appealing to interest, got out of 
my difficulty.” 

“‘ Well,” said Frank, “if you have only read the 
money :rticles, you have not seen the epiciest part. 
Listen, oh Bluebeard!” And Frank read: 

“The chivalry of the American people is per- 
haps one of their most remarkable characteristics. 
No person, whether among the ‘ upper ten,’ as a 
certain set of parvenues and purse-proud aristo- 
crats choose to call themselves, or in the honest 
and unassuming ranks of poverty, can hope for 
countenance and success, if he violate the sacred 
sentiment of the bard of Avon, whose fame, we 
may remark, is as much the property of this great 
republic as of the purse-proud, and oligarchy-rid- 





$ den, and hierarchy-bestridden, and monarchy-sad- 
dled empire of Great Britain— 


‘For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won.’”’ 


“What are you about, Frank?” interrupted 
Armstrong, as his friend rolled out the above with 
mock eloquence. ‘ What has all this fustian to 
do with me?” 

“ Be easy, sir. The reporter, under the head of 
city items, discourseth in the ’Ercles vein, for he 
preludes ‘astounding disclosures!’ These words, 
by the way, are at the head of the paragraph; but 
I am so anxious to get at the kernel that I skip- 
ped the husk.” The reader proceeded: 


“*¢The man who lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the act of kindness, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere base flattery to call a brute.’ 


“We are in possession of facts that we cannot 
more explicitly state to-day, thun to say that the 
ruffian to whom they refer is not named Weakleg. 
The chief of the police has the matter in investi- 
gation, and if the offender, who, not content with 
cruelly beating his wife, is subjecting her to a 
treatment which must result in her untimely 
death, counts on his position for immunity, he is 
undeceived by this time. We learn from the 
watchman of the Bank, whose wife over- 
heard the porter, who heard one of the directors 
say that his paper offered for discount was yester- 
day thrown out. We shall keep our five million 
readers fully advised of all the facts in this deeply 
interesting and most atrocious case. Thank heav- 
en, this is a land in which the liberty of the press 
is vindicated, and the private rights of all citizens 
are preserved.” 

At the end of this eloquent account, Arm- 
strong’s features, which had been fixed in painful 
attention, relaxed into a smile. He had the 
whole affair now before him in comprehensible 
shape. 

“Shall you prosecute this fellow for a libel?’ 
asked Frank. 

“ And give him an increase of circulation pro- 
portioned to the number of scandal-mongers who 
do not now happen to take his paper?” calmly 
suggested Armstrong. 

“ Will you cowhide him, then, or shal! I?” 

“That he may make fifty or a hundred dollars 
out of every wale ?” 

“ Charley, you are a philosopher.” 








CHAPTER IV. 
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Frank went home with his brother-in-law, to 
» dinner. Mrs. Armstrong looked uncommonly 
° unlike a person who was in the process of being 
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gradually exterminated. The laugh she had en- 
joyed in the morning, as we have already related, 
had broken in upon the usual solemnity of her 
visage. Asshe had been compelled to assist in 
the kitchen, Peggy had seized the opportunity to 
throw out such a vast number of Orphic sayings 
and ominous “ahs!” that poor Mrs. A., puzzled 
and amused at the caricature of herself, had in- 
wardly determined never to sigh again, if she 
could help it. She exerted herself to be agree- 
able, and was inwardly full of mirth at the con- 
cealed fun which she was waiting to find the clue 
to. As to Armstrong, predisposed as he was to 
be in a good humor, from the fact that his un- 
known enemies, whoever they were, were foiled, 
the smiling aspect of his wife doubled his glee. 
While the party finish their dinner, let us go back 
to Wall Street. 

Napoleon no doubt fancied he knew something 
of strategy. But if he could have been turned 
into Wall Street to operate, he would have found 
that the length of head which may suffice to win 
a battle, or such trifle, or to check-mate a diplo- 
matist, may still be insufficient for the daring play 
of the stock exchange. Charles Armstrong had 
no business to meddle with such things ; nor did he, 
as an operator. But when he perceived, without 
knowing, good easy soul, the reason why a particu- 
lar stock, of which he happened to know the actual 
value, was quoted at a vast distance below, he 
bought in—bought in, and signified to a broker 
that this was not a speculation, but an investment. 
In this purchase he had innocently intruded him- 
self intoa “mess.” A powerful party were “ oper- 
ating for a fall.” The purchase of a large quantity 
of the stock, by a far-seeing man, interfered with 
their arrangements. As the time when the stock 
was deliverable to Armstrong approached, the sell- 
ing party counted on his “ paying the difference ;” 
that is to say, instead of receiving his stock-certi- 
ficates, paying over as a forfeit the sum which 
was equivalent to the difference between the price 
at the time he bought, and that at the time the 
stocks were deliverable. In other words, they 
looked upon Armstong’s purchase as a sort of legal 
bet, that, on a certain day, the stock would be 
worth as much, or more, as on the day he bought. 
But Armstrong had no such notion. He insisted 
on a bona fide transfer of the shares of stock, to be 
bona fide paid for by him, on the delivery of the 
certificates. 

Trifles change the current in Wall Street as 
elsewhere. The tide began to turn, The stock, 
by an actual inquiry for it, began to go up, and 
something very like ruin began to stare some of 
the “big operators” in the face. They saw no 
way but to compel Armstrong to come into the 
market with his stock, and thus, operating against 
himself, prevent the rise. Hence the moving ofall 
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agents which could be made available to cripple 
and embarrass him. Hence the seizing on an idle 
rumor, of itself insufficient, if the directors had not 
been interested, to procure him enemies at the dis- 
count board. Hence the paragraph in the news- 
paper; and this once published would, had he been 
as vulnerable as his enemies hoped, have beep 
sufficient to finish his credit. But, in all his 
momentary embarrassment in the morning, he 
did not so much as once think of his stock, or 
dream of relinquishing his purchase ; nor was he 
in any such strait as to be put to farther inconve- 
nience by the turn affairs had taken. 

Now return we to the house. We are in sea- 
son for the dessert. Mrs. Armstrong, having lis- 
tened with interest to the conversation of her hus- 
band and brother, had delighted the former by 
actually showing interest enough in what had oc- 
curred to inquire into all the particulars, and as 
she did s» she had a look of intelligence which in- 
dicated that she could also communicate some- 
thing additional. Frank, we might have before 
remarked, was able from facts in his possession to 
tell Armstrong something of the Wall Street maze 
which we have endeavored to point out. He could 
not state it so directly and positively as we have, 
however. Nothing is clear and certain in Wall 
Street, except that there are but three days of 
grace, and that at the end of those days the notary 
comes in. The intricacies of the matter Mrs. 
Armstrong could not entirely understand, and while 
she was endeavoring to put her thoughts into a 
shape to present them in a question, from the mere 
force of habit she indulged in a long breath. 

“Don’t scithe, ma’am; don’t scithe so, for 
Heaven's sake,” said Peggy, who was at this mo- 
ment entering the room. “If you value your pre- 
cious life, don’t scithe !” 

All turned astonished to the speaker. Peggy 
stood their gaze with the bold front of a martyr, 
ready, if need were, to suffer the peine forte et 
dure, rather than give up her opinion. She had 
flung in and out of the room in all gymnastic va- 
rieties of movement during dinner ; pouted, sulk- 
ed, and made a great variety of interjections that 
Lindley Murray has not included in his list. But 
the family were too much occupied with them- 
selves to noticeher. Mr. Armstrong had not said 
a word to her; and he would have said many, if 
he had noticed her demeanor. She was embold- 
ened by impunity, and as she afterward described 
it, “spoke right out.” 

“Go to the kitchen, Peggy,” said Mrs. Arm- 
strong, apprehending a scene. 

“Pardon me, my dear,” said her husband. 
‘“‘ Stay where you are, Peggy. And now,” placing 
himself between her and the door, “ tell me what 
you mean.” 

Poor dear Mrs. Armstrong sighed again, before 
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she was aware, and Peggy threw up her hands 
in deprecation, repeating as she did so, “ Poor 
dear !” 

Frank burst into a storm of laughter. Mrs. 
Armstrong could not avoid the contagion ; and 
even the husband found it difficult to preserve the 
gravity with which he was striving to confront 
the woman. “ Now, you filthy wretch,” he said, 
“tell me what you mean by this behavior ?” 

“ Filthy, indeed. Poor folks has rights. Rich 
murderers are caught sometimes. J say nothing.” 

“Indeed! Well,” said Frank, catching a hint 
from the paragraph, “ when the police get hold of 
you, you will speak. Armstrong may bail you, 
I wont!” 

“‘ He bail. He'll want bail, more like. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh, you of all men, Mr. Armstrong. 
You are killing your wife by inches, and you 
know it!” 

« Well,’ said Mr. Armstrong to his wife and 
brother, “ this has been a day of riddles to me, 
and now I am resolved to find them out. As to 
you,” turning to Peggy, “if you do not tell us at 
once what you know, or think you know, or sus- 
pect, you shall leave the house this instant.” 

Peggy was puzzled. She had wit enough to 
perceive that the murderer would not, as a punish- 
ment, discharge the principal witness in a murder 
case. She was angry too, and began to feel fool- 
ish. So— it is almost too farcical to repeat—she 
determined to confound Mr. Armstrong with an 
exposure of the villany which she believed he 
practiced ; to wit, inducing, persuading, hiring or 
tempting his wife to “ scithe” a certain number of 
times every day! Renewed shouts of laughter 
hailed this revelation; but the explosion was tre- 
mendous when, in answer to Mr. Armstrong’s 
question, “‘ Well, Peggy, what of that ?” 

“What of it? you know that every time a 
body scithes they lose a drop of blood from the 
heart. You know it, but J didn’t, till two or three 
days ago—without they say a-hem after it. And 
you know”— 

Peggy could be heard no more. Even Mrs. 
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Armstrong, ashamed and mortified as she had be- 
gun to feel, laughed till she cried, and Peggy re- 
newed the laughter, when she angrily came back 
to the door, through which she had retreated, to 
“ give her notice.” 

Absurd as the superstition may appear, the 
writer has seen persons wiser than Peggy, who 
would sooner give up their belief in their own 
identity, than in the truth Peggy laid down. 
There is a marvellous legend, which some of our 
readers may remember to have heard, when chil- 
dren, from their nurses, of a terrible fellow who 
killed, or tried to kill his. wife, by making her a 
treacherous present of a satin frock, in payment 
for which she was to sigh when she rose and when 
she retired. But in her case the effect was obvi- 
ated by a “hem!” which restored the “ drop of 
blood” to the heart again, and the intended victim 
lived to wear the black satin at her husband’s 
funeral. 

Peggy’s folly opened the eyes of the Armstrongs 
to the fact, that the discharged serving women did 
not spare their marvellous stories respecting the 
“inward grief” of Mrs. Armstrong. By these, 
carried as the birds carry seeds, from place to 
place, grievous opinions had been sown in various 
quarters; but it took a Wall Street operation to 
bring them to a head, and the same publicity 
brought them to an end. How curiously are dif- 
ferent places and different persons connected in 
this world, and from what unsuspected and obscure 
sources can slander grow! 

Armstrong held on upon his stock, and realized 
more than enough from it to pay his loss in the 
extra interest ten times over. He changed his 
bank account, notwithstanding an apologetic letter 
from the president ; and his wife, it is but justice 
to say, changed her demeanor. For a long time 
she could not help an occasioral sigh, but as it 
was invariably followed by her husband’s laugh, 
instead of the precautionary “hem!” she was in 
time completely laughed out of the habit, and all 
the world was confirmed in its old opinion that 
they were a happy couple. 
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GOD’S LOVE TOKENS. 


BY MRS. S. C. 


Arr.icrions oft are angels, sent 
On messages of love, 
And trials of the heart are meant 
To lead that heart above. 
Bright hopes far scattered, toil and cares 
Await us from our birth, 
Yet each becomes a discipline 
To lure our souls from earth. 
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Here must we strive with ill and wrong, 
And yet not all in vain, 

If life’s great Jesson we but learn, 
And strength f-om suffering gain. 

Then let our chastered spirits bow, 
And meekly kiss the rod, 

That leads our hearts’ affections home, 
And places them on God, 
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BY MRS. M. 


G. 


SLEEPER. 





“ Tueopora! Theodora !”—and a graceful, fairy- 
like thing glided from an arbor at the call. She 
was a Grecian princess, not born in the purple, 
but numbering many centuries of illustrious an- 
cestors, until the pure sources of her lineage were 
lost far back among the chivalrous paladins of 
gallant France. Though daintily delicate, as if 


“she had just stolen from a lily’s bell, there was 


nothing insipid, nothing tame in her beauty. The 
smile of the sunny south was in her heart and on 
her lip; its elegant and classic spirit was in her 
pliant form ; its life of love was in her soft blue 
eye, whose clear depths mirrored trustfulness and 
joy. She was good, gentle and pure. The art 
which had carried to the highest possible perfec- 
tion the graces lavishly bestowed by nature, had 
not penetrated beneath the surface. No breath of 
worldliness or vanity had ever chilled her soul. 
Her airy gaiety, her playful wit, her sympathizing 
manner made her seem a thing apart, above and 
beyond the mass who bent to all the littleness of 
forms, or engaged in the fierce strifes and petty 
intrigues of a polished, frivolous and venal court. 
“Theodora! Theodora!” and the princess 
quickened her pace just perceptibly, stopping, now 
and then, to send a peal of laughter through the 
jasmines and honeysuckles which embraced her 
with their bud-laden boughs. A few steps carried 
her to the empress mother, who was passing 
through the gardens to attend the festival with 
which each season was ushered in. She was not 
exposed to the public gaze, so she dispensed with 
ceremony, and with a hand of each of her daugh- 
ters within her own, she chatted pleasantly awhile, 
giving a nod and smile to her ladies as they fell, 
one after another, into her train. When all were 
ready, she proceeded through the most conspicu 
ous of the five churches built by Theophilus, and 
ascended by a concealed staircase to the sigma in 
its front, a semi-circular portico of great beauty, 
supported by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble. 
Before this was a square from which opened the 
arsenal, the hall of justice, and the purple cham- 
ber, where the empress annually distributed robes 
of purple and scarlet. In its centre was a foun- 
tain, which ordinarily poured its crystal tribute 
into a basin lined and bordered with silver. But 
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at the commencement of each season the water 
was shut off. The glittering receptacle was filled 
with the richest fruits, and the populace, admitted 
for a brief space, scrambled for them, to the no 
small amusement of the royal personages grouped 
around. The sport had already commenced when 
the empress arrived. Opposite sat her husband, 
upon a throne overlaid with gold and gems. 
Broad marble steps led to it, upon which were the 
officers of the imperial guard in full costume, the 
magistrates, and the chiefs of the circus factions, 
who, slight as their influence might seem, had, 
more than once, shaken Constantinople to its 
centre. Below them were the people, and the re- 
maining space was filled with dancers, singers and 
pantomimes. 

Amidst the rabble, yet not of it, was a young 
man whose race and country it would have been 
difficult to designate. His muscular yet rounded 
figure, his well-knit, vigorous limbs, and his firm, 
proud step belonged not to the degenerate Greeks, 
while the deep brown of his complexion, richer 
and more mellow than comes from sun and storm, 
negatived the idea of a Western origin. He 
seemed, too, equally removed from the timid 
weakness of the East. That massive brow, around 
which fell locks of glossy blackness, had surely 
never bent in homage to mortal chief. That 
keen, searching eye had never been cast down in 
feigned humility; no words of adulation could 
have issued from those lips, with their bold, fear- 
less curves. His dress, too, set all established cos- 
tumes at defiance. An upper and under vest of 
blue, indeed, flowed over wide white trowsers, 
and were fastened by a sash of white and gold, 
but the motion of the wearer perpetually revealed 
a shirt of mail beneath, and, instead of a turban, 
a slight scarf inwoven with silver edged, without 
covering, a steel head-piece, its front studded with 
jewels. From whatever spot he came, he was a 
stranger there, and surprise and contempt were 
mingled in his glance. It might have been that 
his spirit was more at home amid the clash of 
arms than in the peaceful pleasures that vary a 
life of business only, for he soon turned from the 
throng and sought other objects of attention. 
There was nothing in his attitude that denoted 
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listlessness. Leaning against a statue, with one 
hand laid, as if from habit, upon the hilt of his 
sabre, a foot advanced, his head erect, and his 
emple chest thrown forward, his air was that of a 
man too much accustomed to activity ever to in- 
dulge himself in entire repose. There was some- 
thing more than idle curiosity in the fixed gaze 
with which he regarded the emperor and his offi- 
cers. He tasked all his skill to discover their dis- 
positions and capacities, and when his first survey 
was completed, he began again, and reviewed the 
mystic characters he had been tracing, lest some 
might have been overlooked or not read rightly. 
But his face gave no index to his thoughts. Slow- 
ly and critically he glanced around the square, 
marking the wonders of its architecture—the gol- 
den glow of its pillars, the vigorous freedom of its 
reliefs, and the three-domed church, whose roof 
of gilded brass sprang from columns of Italian 
marble. But his demeanor changed when he saw 
the princess. At first his look betrayed only a 
passing pleasure, but, gradually, it became elo- 
quent of an intense and subduing interest. He 
sent forth his spirit to meet and commune with 
hers. Carefully he graved upon heart and memo- 
ry every grace of feature, every delicate curve, 
every capricious change of color. All other things 
faded from his vision. His ear took in none of 
the shouts and cries and laughter which mingled 
in wild and startling dissonance. He was con- 
scious only of her presence, and, in his rapt devo- 
tion, seemed like some worshipper whose eye is, 
indeed, fixed upon the shrine at which he kneels, 
but whose soul has soared upward to expand itself 
in heaven. So entire was his abstraction that he 
was aroused only by the sudden disappearance of 
the lady, and many minutes elapsed ere he could 
convince himself that the lovely being, who had 
thus glided away, was indeed a child of earth, 
and not, as he was half tempted to believe, a 
houri commissioned to hasten his steps to par- 
adise. 

The princess had observed him also, and, turn- 
ing to one of her maidens, she asked, as she de- 
scended the stairs, ‘‘ Do you know the cavalier in 
the blue vest, Irene ?” 

“ Not certainly, lady ; but I judge him to be the 
Prince of Paros—the one who fought so valiantly 
before Demotica. Superb, is he not, in his half 
oriental costume ?” 

“T believe I am superstitious,” answered Theo- 
dora. “Itis a silly thought, that his fate may be 
connected with my own, but I cannot banish it. 
Perhaps he is a magician, and has bound me with 
his spells.” 

“T know, truly, that he has one spell at his 
command,” said the merry maiden; “ one that, I 
grieve to confess, is with me exceedingly power- 
ful. That noble head and fine figure, and the ten- 
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derness that brooded in his dark eyes when he 
looked at you, lady. Ah! I will gladly give him 
leave to enchant me as much as he likes, if he will 
but give me the same power over him. Our Lady 
preserve me, but I think the Greeks as foolish as 
they are handsome.” 

‘* Silly girl!’ said Theodora, crimsoning to her 
temples. ‘‘ Think you that the heart of a princess 
is thus lightly lured from its regal pride? I thought 
not of his beauty ; but a presentiment, an oppres- 
sive sensation, which yet is not fear, weighs upon 
me. Pass on with thy companions, Irene ; I would 
be alone.” 

It was cool and quiet in the sanctuary, and the 
gorgeous gloom was grateful after the glare with- 
out. A soothing influence crept over the prin- 
cess—a sense of protection as she knelt before the 
altar, and, again tranquil and happy, she joined 
her waiting train. 





Amid hills crowned with temples and palaces, 
winding streams bearing to the sea sunny memo- 
ries of inwoven foliage, and the flitting of jewelled 
wings, the emperor had built a summer mansion 
for his favorite daughter. Closing the view upon 
one side were the frowning towers, the triumphal 
arches, the obelisks and spires of Constantinople, 
and here and there, amid the bewildering multi- 
tude, a domestic dwelling higher than the rest 
bore proudly upon its terraced roof its graceful 
burden of flowers and fountains. Behind, beauti- 
fully rounded hills swelled wooingly toward the 
sky, while the Bosphorus was crowded with argo- 
sies and dromones, and slight feluccas and gal- 
leys with snow-white sails. The main building 
was copied from ancient Rome, and, despite the 
dazzling whiteness of its walls, was somewhat 
heavy ; but the outer edifices, and the arrange- 
ment of the grounds, partook largely of an orien- 
tal character. Domes which seemed suspended 
in air by their very lightness, minarets, and kiosks, 
and tiny arbors were mingled with the carved 
and fluted shafts of gleaming porticos, and sculp- 
ture within which the antique mind seemed pris- 
oned, and which breathed its magic into the glow- 
ing atmosphere. The shore, too, washed and 
fretted by the Bosphorus, presented a wavy out- 
line pleasant to the eye, and more than one mi- 
mic bay curved brightly up the enamelled sward, 
expanding as it advanced between shores lined 
with aromatic trees and shrubs. These fairy 
sheets, too, were shut from intrusive eyes by fan- 
ciful pavilions, thrown as screens across the points 
whence they diverged from the sea. Wherever 
the ground admitted, terraces had been built ; some 
open to the sun, some closed with twinkling leaves, 
which threatened to reveal the secrets they should 
hide. Wide steps connected them with each 
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other; a part sunk far into the slope and catching 
the light only when a breeze went by, and part 
serving as flower-stands between the rainbow 
glories of tall jets. Over all dashed the flying 
spray, and round them the waves tossed and re- 
velled, and mimicked old ocean in their breezy 
swells. 

A superb corridor, overhanging the rapid cur- 
rent, was the favorite evening retreat of the prin- 
cess; and she sat there on the night following the 
festival. ‘The songs of her maidens were hushed, 
the echo of the lute had died among the roses, the 
graceful love-tale was left unfinished; even the 
laughter was stilled in those dreamy, delicious 
sensations which a word, or motion even, inter- 
rupts. The spot and hour were full of tender in- 
fluences, soothing and refreshing after the splen- 
dor of the day. The equal, steady flow of the 
limpid waters, from which rose a freshness dashed 
by one breath of fragrance ; the distant songs of 
the mariners just heard from the crowded harbor, 
and the golden moonlight resting on every up- 
land, and streaming into each de] and midst each 
shadowy grove, and stealing so softly and silently 
over the elegant ornaments of the balustrade, and 
then upward to the pearly brows of the young be- 
ings it enclosed, all breathed of peace. 

Not a word had been spoken for many minutes, 
when, from afar, trembling over the waters, came 
the tones of a flute exquisitely modulated. The 
first notes were gay and joyous, but their expres- 
sion changed. They became deep, impassioned 
and significant, and at last died away, sadly and 
slowly, like the wail of a banished spirit. They 
were utterly subduing, laden as they were with in- 
tensity of feeling. They seemed to have strug- 
gled within the heart, and to have broken away 
with a power that scorned control. Their spell 
was on the hand of the magician. He could not 
imprison, or evade, or trifle with them. They 
would be heard. They would come out to the 
free air and woo an answering cadence. Ah! 
that heart must have been strong and brave, meet 
for stern conflicts and great deeds, yet tender as a 
very woman’s in its lofty firmness, to have given 
birth to such music. 

The little party listened with breathless interest. 
All knew instinctively that those were no idle 
strains; that the burning lay, with its light pre- 
lude and its mournful close, was a true history. 
The tear of sympathy gathered unconsciously in 
every eye, and fell unnoticed in their absorbed at- 
tention. The princess was moved more than pride 
permitted her to display. The vague and unde- 
finable emotions which had depressed her in the 
morning returned. She was sure that the musi- 
cian was the stranger of the festival. But the 
generous nature of the true woman came to her 
aid. She knew that the minstrel was unhappy, 
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and in kind wishes for him she forgot her restless- 
ness and doubt. 

The next evening Theodora again took her seat 
in the corridor, and again the passionate heart- 
tale swelled and faded, swelled and faded as be- 
fore. It had wrought powerfully upon her imagi- 
nation, which, wild and warm by nature, was 
rendered only too luxuriant by her mode of life, 
so splendid and inactive. And now there was in 
it an entreating tone, that stirred and thrilled her 
till her trembling figure gave back her bosom’s 
tumult. The sounds became clearer, sweeter and 
more full, and a little boat glided down the cur- 
rent. It was in shape a swan. The ivory with 
which it was overlaid was wrought and fretted 
with exceeding care. Within it was of cedar, 
traced all over with veins of ebony and pearl. 
The boatmen were robed in Persian silk, and upon 
cushions of white and gold lay the stranger of the 
festival. He put aside his flute, rose as he passed 
the corridor, and bent in graceful salutation, till 
the long white plume that decorated his cap al- 
most touched the side of the vessel. He glided on 
a few moments, then swept round on his return. 
The boatmen rested an instant on their oars while 
he offered his respectful greeting. The tones of 
his flute breathed out once more, and then floated 
away, away, too softly for echo. 





The wealth of the stranger was scattered with 
lavish hand among the attendants of the princess. 
Even the oldest and most faithful yielded to the 
dazzling lure. It made them deaf, and blind, and 
subservient, and they who should have reported 
his presence to the emperor affected to believe him 
one of the imperial train. He permitted the grand 
chamberlain to dictate the mode of his presentation, 
who, with infinite discretion, applied to Irene, the 
favorite maid of honor. Already more than half in 
love, she was by no means disposed to deny her- 
self a better acquaintance with the young man, 
whom, from the description given of him, she judged 
to be the Prince of Paros, and, possessing consid- 
erable tact,she so managed the aflair that it seem- 
ed a thing of course. 

He had already offered his homage more than 
once, when, taking advantage of an approaching 
fete, he filled his little boat with flowers, and, leav- 
ing his gay oarsmen behind him, glided down the 
Bosphorus. ‘Taking a basket of the choicer vari- 
eties, he entered the palace and bent as he pre- 
sented it with the respectful deference of the 
Western chivalry, rather than with the servile 
adulation exacted by royalty in the East. 

There was a degree of earnestness in his man- 
ner, more flattering and more attractive to the 
princess than the scrupulous exactitude of her 
courtiers, and, receiving the basket with her own 
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hand, she sat some minutes gazing upon it with 
delight. Rich buds and bells seemed striving to 
burst from the delicate gold network, half of them 
wrought from jewels, and nestling away among 
the natural ones as if asking pardon for arraying 
themselves in borrowed forms. 

“ You are an adept in the selection of your gifts, 
Prince Ernest,” she at length said. “ Our cabi- 
nets boast nothing more tasteful. Treasures so 
varied can scarcely be the produce of a single 
kingdom ; perchance you have gathered them in 
many lands ?” 

“Tam a rover, as my habit indicates,” said the 
prince, sadly. ‘ Sometimes I sail upon the Tigris, 
sometimes upon the Bosphorus ; sometimes I check 
my steed at the foot of Mount Olympus, and some- 
times he wets his hoof in the billows of the misty 
Euxine. But my wanderings are not without their 
reward, if they have produced aught capable of 
giving an instant’s pleasure to one so lovely and 
so nobly born.” 

“ Upon what soil found you this?” asked Theo- 
dora, withdrawing a sprig of ruby buds. 

“ That, princess, has crossed the Asian deserts. 
It was made by a patient Chinaman from gems 
which a plodding Jew gathered for hire from the 
sands of some eastern river.” 

“T knew that by that far-off people delicate fa- 
brics were woven from the silk-worm’s thread, but 
I had yet to learn they possessed the skill neces- 
sary for a thing so fair and frail.” 

“They are a strange race, princess; most un- 
warlike, certainly, but passively courageous al- 
most beyond belief. The conquests of Cublai 
opened the kingdom to the hordes of Asia, and 
its artificers vied with those of Paris in tasks for 
the great Khan.” 

“ Each one, as I examine it, seems more beau- 
tiful than the last,” said Theodora, with a smile. 
“ This,” and she took up a bunch of turquoise for- 
get-me-nots, “ seems now the fairest blossom. It 
is a home flower. Perchance its blue eyes remind 
you, prince, of your boyhood ?” 

“No, lady! Upon our threshold flower fell the 
blood-red hue of our banner, and the cradle-song 
that stirred its leaves was the wild battle-music of 
a victorious race.” 

“Thy father was, then”— 

“ A free, restless warrior.” 

« But thy mother, surely’— 

A sharp, spasmodic action of the prince’s fea- 
tures startled her ere she concluded. For an in- 
stant he pressed his hand on his bosom, as if to 
keep down the agony ; then, turning to her, he 
said in a tone too low for other ears, “ Pardon, 
pardon, lady! Of her I can only speak to you.” 

He had touched an answering chord in the 
breast of the princess. That one evidence of feel- 
ing, so easily excited, so quickly repressed, had 
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accomplished more than the most assiduous court. 
It added the one charm which rendered him per- 
fect in her eyes. Such tenderness and suscepti- 
bility were enchanting in one usually so proud; in 
one whose haughtiness would have been too ap- 
parent, but that he tamed it to gentleness when 
he bent to her. It placed her at ease with him. 
There must be, she thought, truth and honor where 
there was filial love. Besides, it awoke in her 
a sweet sympathy, none the less effective that it 
was spared the details which would have rendered 
it profound and painful. She answered a few fit- 
ting words, in a tone modulated to his own, and 
then giving him permission to attend the fete, 
broke up the audience. 

“Tt is the boon I most wished to crave,” he 
said, as, radiant with pleasure, he knelt and with- 
drew. 





The fete was over, yet the stranger came the 
next day, and many succeeding days. As their 
acquaintance increased, the princess became less 
timid. Followed only by one or two of her maid- 
ens, she roamed with him through that luxuriant 
wilderness where every object ministered to the 
love of beauty, amidst statuary that reproduced 
the past, and paintings only not alive, and low, 
enchanting music, and sometimes she sat with 
him in the still summer evenings, whose tranquil 
moonlight disposes to tenderness. So there grew 
up in her bosom a feeling stronger than friendship. 
Accustomed to fulsome adulation and studied flat- 
teries, her heart bounded at the words of true and 
deep affection. All her measureless capacities, 
which had slept because no object called them 
forth, were now revealed. Her aimless life had 
become rich beyond expression. The moments 
were never tardy in their flight, for they were 
winged with many-colored hopes, with lovely 
memories and glowing fancies. The sunbeams 
seemed to her new-born, the dew-drops tremulous 
with happiness, the flowers but echoes to her 
blissful thoughts. This inner life, too, mouid- 
ed her outer being to new grace and beauty, 
and away in the most hidden nook of his manly 
heart her lover cherished the ever perfecting pic- 
ture. 

With a sweet content, an entire serenity, the 
princess lay on a little slope, flower-strewn and 
shaded, not far from the palace. Above her tall 
palms and stately pinasters gossiped of their early 
home, and the young rose-trees growing beneath 
had woven a fragrant lattice, through which came 
glimpses of the moonlighted waves. A tiny 


brooklet ran with a lulling sound over the grassy 
bank, filling, in its descent, many smal] sculptured 
cups of whitest alabaster, and glassing in each a 
star. She was pleased with the reflection, and 
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bending over, she lightly dipped her fingers in the 
water, and let it ripple between them. But a 
heavy footstep, which left its trace deep in the 
velvet sward, disturbed her reverie, and the em- 
peror, unattended, drew back the clustering vines, 
and stood silent in the rich gloom. The child-like 
repose of the princess touched his heart, and she 
had been saved but for the iron tongue of stern 
necessity. He went forward, and putting his arm 
about her waist, drew her to his bosom. It was 
not an unusual act, and she nestled there with the 
trust of a smiling infant. 

“‘My daughter”—and there was a slight tremu- 
lousness in the emperor’s voice—“ my daughter, 
are you happy here ?” 

‘“‘Oh, very, very, father. Thanks, thanks, for 
your love and care.” 

“] have sought thus to show my affection for 
thee; yet all this, lovely as it is, expresses scarce 
the half, my Theodora.” 

“T know that I have even a sweeter home than 
this, in thy heart, dear father.” 

“ And soon thou wilt have a higher one. Hast 
thou ever thought that life is short? Know’st thou 
that yon gold-tipped wave may not have mingled 
with the Ionian waters ere thou mayst be with 
the Madonna ?” 

“ The thought is not new to me, father.” 

“ And hast thou no desire to make that glori- 
ous which must needs be so brief? Wouldst thou 
live without praise, and die with such tears as thy 
kindred will shed for thee? Or wouldst thou not 
rather live a nation’s star, the one beautiful hope 
of thy country ?” 

“It is pleasant to be loved,” answered the prin- 
cess, “ yet I cannot understand thee. Thy words 
come to my ear laden even painfully with a hid- 
den meaning.” 

“Thou art pale, too, and thou tremblest like the 
acacia when the south wind is among her leaves. 
Is this fitting a princess?” 

“« And yet a princess is but a woman, father.” 

« Ay, a woman; still it is for her to be above 
and beyond her sex. For her it is to be, to do, to 
dare all for her country. Listen, my Theodora. 
To thee, maiden as thou art, is a task given, of 
which, could the sword accomplish it, thou shouldst 
hear only through the peans of victory. The hour 
of our strength, my daughter, has passed forever. 
The towers and walls, the ships and soldiery of 
this city of Constantine scarce extort reverence 
from the roving chief who carries his whole wealth 
beneath his girdle. The intelligence is new to 
thee ; is it not?” 

The maiden did not speak ; her gaze was rivet- 
ed upon the emperor, and she seemed bewildered 
and confused, as if the words were as foreign to 
her ear as to her heart. 

The emperor bent tenderly over her, and in a 
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still lower tone continued: “ A chief dwells be- 
neath the shadow of Mount Olympus, with a 
sword glittering as its snows. He is handsome, 
generous and brave, the conqueror of nations, the 
founder of a mighty kingdom, the destined head 
of a great dynasty, and, for a bride, he seeks the 
princess Theodora.” 

* And thou wouldst”— 

“ Listen once more, my child. Let Orcan once 
put his foot in the saddle, and thou mayst be the 
slave instead of the bride. Save thy country and 
thyself, dear Theodora, and receive a nation’s 
gratitude ; place thyself first on a nation’s his- 
tory.” 

Almost fearfully still and statue-like sat the 
princess for a while. <A sigh indescribably sad es- 
caped her, and then, withdrawing herself from her 
father’s arms, she laid her throbbing brow on the 
cool turf. Many minutes elapsed ere she looked 
up again, and her voice was husky with emotion 
as she said, “ It shall beso, father ; but the change 
is sudden. Give me time for thought. Give me 
time for prayer.” 

Long and fervent was the emperor’s embrace, 
and he left a tear on his daughter’s cheek when 
he impressed upon it his farewell kiss. 

Theodora was still alone when the Prince of 
Paros knelt at her feet. Neither spoke. It was 
the trial hour of the loving princess. But it was 
visible only in the working of her brow, the quiv- 
ering of her half shut eyelids, the wild throbbing 
of her pulses, roused from their quiet play by un- 
controllable emotion. It was but a moment that 
her hand lay within his. She withdrew it hasti- 
ly, and exclaiming, ‘‘ We must meet no more!” 
turned toward the entrance of the dell. 

Respectfully, yet firmly, the young man placed 
himself in her path, and said, “ Nay, princess, not 
without an explanation can I permit my life’s joy 
thus to fade. Wherein have I offended? wherein 
erred? That I have loved thee fondly, madly, I 
confess. That I was not utterly without hope I 
acknowledge. Men have even worshipped the 
sun with altars and temples; wherefore should 
not I have erected to thee an altar in mv aflec- 
tions? to thee, the sun of my lonely heart ?” 

The expression of high, almost stern resolve 
which had gathered on the features of the maiden 
was attempered with tenderness as she listened to 
this appeal. She dared not look at the prince, 
dared not meet the glance which she knew was 
whole-souled and eloquent, but shading her face 
with her hands she answered, “I am the betroth- 
ed of the Emir Orcan. It was my father’s will, 
not mine. Farewell! Oh, farewell forever!” 

‘T will not leave thee to such a doom,” cried 
the youth, passionately. “ How canst thou mate 
with an infidel? What can he know of love? he 
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ited by no dreams more gentle than those of 
slaughter and rapine ?” 

“ Will it be so very hard, then, for him to think 
kindly of me? Will it be very difficult to glide 
into those dreams, that so, at waking, he shall 
smile instead of frown?” 

“Oh, no,no! Idid not mean that. All may, 
all must love thee, princess; but he is rude, un- | 
taught ; he cannot love thee purely, fervently, in- 
tensely as I have done. And, even if he does, 
will not thy thoughts fly back to the birth-place of 
thy early love ? When he shall whisper fond words 
in thine ear, will not thy answers be, in truth, 
given to the echoes of soul-breathings that have 
reached thee long before ?” 

‘** No, Ernest, no ; for that would be treason to 
my husband, woendin to my woman’s nature. No, 
Ernest, no; the voice of duty, like the Lethean 
stream, shall drown my love, my hope, my aspira- 
tions.” 

“Thou hast resolved nobly, sweet Theodora ; 
but oh, thou canst not forget. Of such jewels as 
thou hast lately gathered memory makes her cor- 
onet, and when they are once placed in the radi- 
ant circle, they can fade no more forever. Oh!” 
he continued, “‘ thou canst not live thus, in a 
cold, dreary captivity. My boat is dancing upon 
the waters. No human power can prevent es- 
cape.” 

The proud light gathered in the maiden’s eye, 
and the bright blood flushed to an angry hue upon 
her cheek. 

‘“‘ Nay, nay !”’ said the prince ; “ indeed, I meant 
not to offend. But I am wild with grief. Say 
thou wilt forgive me, and I will leave thee; ay, 
leave thee to die.” 

“I do forgive thee,” answered Theodora. 
“ Forgive me, also, the pain I have caused this 


hour.” 
She bent her head upon the turf that she might 


not see him depart, and a moment after his boat ° 
was fleeing like a sea-bird over the sparkling ‘ 


waters. 

The princess returned to the palace, and shut 
herself in her apartment. No eye was upon her 
that long, long night; but they who watched be- 
side her door reported that her footfalls ceased not 
fora single moment, and that they could distin- 
guish low, faint sobs that terrified them more than 
the wildest outbreak of sorrow. 





A strange and fearful bridal for a Christian 
maiden was that of the fair princess. She sat on 
a radiant throne with silken curtains rustling 
around, but her bridegroom was far away in his 
palace at Prusa. She was too sick at heart to 
think even of him. Her many griefs were all 
merged in one overwhelming sense of suflering, 
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and she would have fainted but for the rich in- 
cense that swept up with every breath of air. Far 
and wide stretched the soldiery, with the dazzling 
sunlight on helmet and cuirass. One charger 
alone, black as jet, and covered with jewelled trap- 
pings, marked the plain with his iron hoofs. Upon 
him sat the emperor Cantacuzene, with blanched 
cheeks and lowering brow. The curtains were 
withdrawn, but no priest uttered the solemn ser- 
vice, or with kind looks of parental tenderness gave 
strength to the kneeling bride. All was stately 
and cold. There was no nature, no warmth even 
in the studied hymeneals chanted to the sound of 
flutes and trumpets. Galleys resplendent with 
gold bore the sad princess over the Propontis, and 
a gorgeous train awaited her at the opposite shore 
to escort her to the capital. She asked no ques- 
tions, took no note of aught that passed upon her 
journey, except once. When she saw for the last 
time the heaving billows of the sea, and bade fare- 
well to its mighty roar, she wept bitterly. The 
free maidens of her suite had refused to accom- 
pany her, and as, moment by moment, that world- 
old music died away, she felt the agony of a se- 
cond parting. 

The cavalcade rested in a vast court-yard of 
the palace, which stood apart from the throng 
upon the eastern side of the river. There was no 
bustle or excitement ; nor even the ordinary noise 
of a great establishment. All was still, ominously 
still, and no one was in sight save the eunuchs 
who grinned from their stations by the gateway. 
Theodora tottered as she advanced, but no sooner 
had her foot touched the platform in front than a 
gilded door glided back, and revealed a world of 
fragrance and beauty. Upon both sides of the 
stream lay the royal gardens, intermingled with 
glade and dell, with cavern and thicket. A glance 
discovered to her, amidst much that was new, 
many familiar shrubs and flowers, and plucking an 
orange bough she dropped a tear upon its blossoms. 

A portal overlaid with the richest arabesques 
admitted her to halls with roofs inlaid with jewel- 
led stars and crescents of painted glass, all glowing 
in the light of myriads of silver lamps. The mar- 
ble floors gave back the foctfall in subdued and 
dreamy music ; the fountains, each more beautiful 
than the last, filled the air with coolness and per- 
fume ; and tall mirrors, set in frames of gold and 
enamel, doubled the splendor. Again the advanc- 
ing train seemed checked by a noble portal. It 
flew open, however, like the last, and, like it, gave 
to view a scene of enchanting loveliness. In the 
centre of a vast circle the crystal waters lay in a 
deep basin, pure and dark like those of a mountain 
lake. The crimson flamingo cast a rich gleam 
upon the surface from its ruby wings, while the 
white swan and silvery heron watched their deli- 
cate reflections as they floated silently along. A 
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tiny boat was moored by a silken ribbon to the 
slight stem of an acacia, and the princess, unloos- 
ing it, glided out from beneath the trembling tree. 
The effect of the whole, thus: seen, was in truth 
entrancing. The stately, the gorgeous, the deli- 
cate were grouped and clustered with such exceed- 
ing art as to seem but the careless work of nature. 
Jasmines, and creepers with their wealth of ceru- 
lean bells, covered miniature porticos, arbors and 
trellises. The bean-tree with golden flowers, the 
citron and orange, the lime, the cypress, and the 
Babylonian willow, dipping its graceful branches 
in the cool flood, shielded their gentler kindred 
from the too warm glances of the summer sun, and 
amid the velvet glades or gay parterres light min- 
arets shot up from gilded kiosks. And there were 
no sounds to dispel the magic, save those breathed 
from the scene. A bird sometimes rustled its 
plumage in its green shelter; a gazelle, roused 
from its repose, darted into yet deeper shadow; 
and faint sighs were borne in the nodding trees 
startlingly, like the faint voice of a loving spirit. 
The tranquil moonbeams gave a pure, almost 
aerial aspect to the spot, and imparted its last and 
perfect charm. Unwillingly the princess returned 
to the shore. She looked back once again upon 
the threshold of the palace, but soon even this 
sweet domain was forgotten. Stil! more beautiful 
than the rooms she had passed through were those 
which next invited examination. She paused in 
the farthest one, for in it she saw reproduced the 
saloon where she had first seen the Prince of Paros. 
There were the candelabra of chased gold, the ex- 
quisitely carved ceiling, the painted roof, the dra- 
peries of brocaded silk swept back to admit the 
air, the illuminated manuscripts in their jewelled 
caskets, the birds floating at will among baskets of 
flowers, and the Persian carpets, rivalling those 
flowers in their clear living tints. The illusion 
was perfect. There were no eastern slaves visi- 
ble ; only her own attendants were around her in 
their familiar costume. Was it wise, or kind, to 
recall so vividly those joyful hours which had so 
soon fled 7—to bring back in al] their fearful power, 
memories she had faithfully sought to banish ?—to 
awaken to new life the tortured heart, which had, 
perchance, been lulled to a brief rest in its utter 
weariness? She trembled violently, repressed 
with a vigorous effort the cry which had almost 
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betrayed her emotion, and passed on to a door 
which had remained closed. She opened it and 
stepped upon a corridor like that in which she had 
so often sat above the bright Bosphorus. And 
there, too, were Irene and her companions, group- 
ed as on that night when the prince came wooing 
his beloved with the magic of mysterious song. 
They spoke not, however, but putting a finger upon 
the lip pointed toward the river. The princess 
approached the balustrade, and below her lay the 
swan-like boat, and within it was Prince Ernest. 
One cautious stroke of the oar placed him almest 
at her side, and he murmured in the rich Greek 
accent so grateful to the listener’s ear, ‘‘ Hear me, 
life of my life. One step, only one little step, and 
we part not till death divides us.” 

The heart of the princess beat quickly for a mo- 
ment, but she conquered the impulse and answered, 
‘“* Never.” 

Scarcely had she recovered her composure when 
the Emir was announced. He advanced slowly 
and haughtily at first, then he sprang forward and 
clasped her to his bosom. She unclosed her eyes 
and looked on his dreaded countenance, then she 
bent her head with timid joy a little farther toward 
his manly breast, and slightly and hesitatingly ac- 
knowledged his eager kiss. 

Ah, the spy who found in the hostile city some- 
thing better worth the winning than towers and 
palaces, and the prince who came with music 
and flowers, were the same with the proud Emir 
who dared ask the noblest and loveliest of Western 
daughters. It was a moment such as comes but 
once in a life-time, making itself the test and gauge 
of the capacity for enjoyment by filling it to the 
very utmost. From the breast of the chief fled 
every jealous doubt, every disturbing fear. He 
had read a new page in the great book of human- 
ity, had learned there was that in woman which 
would keep her constant to truth and honor, 
though every chain were sundered and every bolt 
withdrawn. 

One hour was giver. to love and memory, then 
the Greek maidens gathered about their mistress, 
slaves thronged the halls, fruits and sherbet were 
circulated, and music, never long absent from her 
sister joy, welcomed the princess with triumphal 
tones, and enshrined in fitting numbers this little 
tale of the Emir’s Bride. 
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My gallant bark is on the sen, 
My boat is tossing by the shore, 
But, lovely lady, ere we part, 
Give me thy snow-white hand once more. 


I would not draw the silver tear 
From those angelic eyes of blue ; 

I would not give that bosom pain, 
Since I believe thou lovest me true. 
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Iw a neat little house, in a neat little town, 
Higher up in the country, or else lower down, 
Lived a reverend bachelor, dapper and gay, 
Not young, for his hair was inclining to grey, 
Who sometime in Spring, say April or May, 
In the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and two, 
Took a fancy ’twould be the best thing he could do, 
If he changed his estate, 
And united his fate, 
With some lady of wit and money and sense, 
(For the cunning old rogue had an eye to the pence, 
And doubtless the jingle 
Of silver and gold hath a magical sound ; 
While the touch it doth tingle 
With a thrill of delight the ten digits round.) 
And so thought Elias Onesimus Pringle, 
Who, warming with love to the things he once hated, 
And as suddenly hating his blessedness single, 
Resolved to be mated 
And enjoy that blest state for which man was created. 


In a neighboring dingle, 
Surrounded by shrubberies, gardens and trees, 
Or whatever you please 
That you think would be more poetic than these, 
Lived a maiden lady, fancy free, 
Miss Ogilvie ; 
(These names, though ideal, 
May be taken as real ;) 
Twoscore years she had seen, or ’tis marvel to me, 
And was said to be, 
By her envious neighbors, considerably wrinkled ; 


And I know that that monster, Age, had sprinkled, 


Here and there, 
Her beautiful hair 
With a little of that most ugly grey 
Which tells but too plainly the time of the day. 
No matter for that, Miss Ogilvie 
Good tempered and wealthy was said to be; 
Had a house of her own, moreover was single, 


And these were good things thought Onesimus Pringle. 


Now Onesimus Pringle had got the impression 
That the chance of possession, 
When a lady’s concerned, her person and purse, 
To the pains that you take is exact the reverse. 
To the cot in the dingle 
Went Onesimus Pringle, 
Rang the bell, raised his hat an inch from his brow, 
And asked, “Can I speak with Miss Ogilvie now ?”’ 
Miss Ogilvie’s ear was remarkably thin— 
She caught at the sound, 
And with pleasure profound 
Bade her handmaid invite the gentleman in. 
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Bat Pringle, sly rogue, was not to be caught, 


And politely declined, which immediately brought 
The lady herself, somewhat in a flutter, 
To hear what the gentleman waited to utter. 
«“ Madam, you're single and I em the same ; 
Would you have an objection to pres ie name ? 
“ n adept in the language of love, 
pide ate vas of words, in truth, don’t approve. 
The subject's before you ; adieu, fair entrancer z 
I'll call in a week from this day for your anawet ; 
For at present I'm in a particular hurry. 
He vanished ; the lady, thrown into a flurry, 
Retired to her room, 
To think o’er her doom. 


On a beautiful morn, 
As ever was borne 
On the lap of Aurora, 
Or her mother before her, 
In Glen Cottage you'd see 
Miss Ogilvie 
Rapt in a fit of expectancy, : 
With her eye on the lawn, the copsewood and dingle, 
Looking out for Elias Onesimus Pringle, 
Who too might be seen 
Most leisurely stepping over the green, 
And betwixt you and me, 
Miss Ogilvie 
Was as far from his thoughts as a dip in the sea. 
His thoughts at that moment were antagonistic, 
*Twixt doctrines Arminian and those Calvinistic ; 
Some divines on such points are quite pugilistic. 
Ere the question was settled he came to the door, 
Rang the bell, and uplifting his hat as before, 
Asked the maid, “Can I speak with your lady once more?” 
In vain was he pressed 
To become, e’er so briefly, Miss Ogilvie’s guest 
The lady appeared—* Dear madam,” said he, — 
“Do you kindly consent my partner to be 2?” 
The lady had feelings in.common with others, 
Aunts, nieces, young maidens and widowed mothers, 
And she did not choose 
The sex’s main chance, and her first, to refuse. 
After farther vain efforts to get him inside, 
She blushing replied, 
“ Mr. Pringle, I certainly wish to be right, 
And would not the openings of Providence slight” — 
“‘ Say no more, most kind lady, I quite understand ; 
This day week at the altar I’)! claim your fair hand. 
I trust you'll be ready ; 
Tis a matter of business, be puactual,” said he. 
The parties appeared at the church without fail 
And married they were, to shorten the tale. 
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PREJUDICE. 





BY MISS Cc. 


M. SISSON. 





THERE are very few people uninfluenced by pre- 
judice. We almost all have a cherished hatred, 
a ‘favorite aversion,” a something against which 
we resolutely shut the door of our hearts; or some 
persons, who without any effort on our part, and 
certainly without any on theirs, are from the be- 
ginning disagreeable, if not positively hateful to 
us. Natural benevolence, Christian charity or 
politeness may modify or enable us to conceal the 
feeling, but it is still there, and we cannot over- 
come it. 

Mr. Francis Darnley’s prejudice was against 
foreigners ; he was an obstinate but not an ill-na- 
tured man, and seemed really born with an uncon- 
querable aversion to every body and every thing 
not originating in “these United States,” and, I 
have sometimes thought, not indigenous to New 
England. He would not allow his children to 
learn any foreign language, nor would he intro- 
duce into his house any of those beautiful and 
tasteful articles for which we are so much indebt- 
ed to continental Europe. He had not for years 
spoken to his only sister, because, in defiance of 
his opinion, she had dared to unite herself with a 
young West Indian, with whom, in their luxurious 
home, she enjoyed almost perfect happiness. 
Judge, then, his vexation when, returning in no 
very placid mood one day from his counting-room, 
he found his eldest daughter and a young friend 
of hers listening with bright and happy faces to the 
conversation of an elegant man who sat near 
them, and whose dark, oval face, black eyes and 
peculiar accent spoke him at once a foreigner. 
Mr. Darnley was too gentlemanly to be rude to a 
stranger in his own house, but his daughter’s voict 
trembled when she introduced Mr. Valdenski, nor 
was she surprised, immediately after the visitor’s 
departure, to receive her father’s command never 
again to allow him to be admitted. 

Isabelle Darnley was an obedient though much 
indulged child, and since the death of her mother 
she had presided at her father’s table and super- 
intended his household with a dignified propriety 
which won the esteem and commanded the re- 
spect of a large circle of acquaintances. From 
deference to her father’s wishes she studiously 
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avoided inviting any foreigner to visit her, and 
although she often met Mr. Valdenski in society 
and he evidently admired her, he had never before 
ventured on a visit to her. 

Accustomed to implicit obedience, and not see- 
ing the young Pole again for several months, Mr. 
Darnley had forgotten his existence, nor dreamed 
for a moment that his daughter could feel the 
slightest interest in the exile, when a rumor reach- 
ed him of an attachment between them, and al- 
most immediately after Valdenski himself called at 
the counting-house, soliciting a private interview, 
in which he urged his suit with al] a jover’s elo- 
quence, but alas! to no good purpose. Irritated 
by the rumor, which, however, he had supposed to 
be false, Mr. Darnley was even less disposed than 
usual to hear kindly a proposal for his daughter’s 
hand ; but when that proposal was made by a for- 
eigner, by the very man he had expressly forbid- 
den her to receive, even as an ordinary acquaint- 
ance, his rage knew no bounds, and after utter- 
ing a torrent of invective, he bade the astonished 
Valdenski leave his presence, and never presume 
to enter his house again. Then, seizing his hat, 
he rushed home, and having summoned his daugh- 
ter, he reproached her in the bitterest terms for 
having deceived him; for giving her heart to one 
whom he hesitated not to call an adventurer, an 
impostor, and he added, “ How dare you engage 
yourself to any man without my consent? None 
but a pitiful villain, a mean, fortune-hunting for- 
eigner, would have bound you in this way.” 

The dark eye of Isabelle flashed, and her beau- 
tiful neck had a prouder curve even than its wont, 
as she replied, “ I am bound by no promise, neither 
have I in any way deceived you. You forbade 
my receiving Mr. Valdenski as a visitor, and an- 
til this day I have never done so. He is no ad- 
venturer, no fortune hunter, but a polished, hon- 
orable gentleman, and a fine scholar; his family 
is’— 

“ What do you know about his family, pray, or 
his scholership? And let me tell you, the ability to 
pay pretty compliments to a silly woman doesn’t 
make a gentleman. But tell me where you have 
seen the fellow, if not in your own home.” 
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“ We have met often during the winter at the 
houses of all our acquaintances ; but, remember- 
ing your prohibition, I for a long time avoided 
him, until within the last month, when I have been 
too happy in his society to dread your displeasure, 
and I am sure that if you would but become ac- 
quainted with him, you would forget your un- 
friendly feelings and like him as much as every 
one else does.” 

“ And for what, pray, does every one else like 
him?” sneered the irritated Mr. Darnley; “ not 
for his wealth, certainly. All America is a sort of 
poor-house for indigent Europeans, who are com- 
ing upon us like swarms of locusts, and I suppose 
he is like the rest of the proud beggars, thinking 
it beneath his dignity to labor, yet very willing to 
accept a fortune from any fool of an American 
who will bestow it on him, even with the trifling 
encumbrance of a wife. No child of mine shail 
ever unite herself with such a one, or if she does 
from that moment she is my child no longer, and 
though she starved ut my door, I would neither 
pity nor relieve her.” 

The warm young heart of Isabelle sank, for 
she knew her father’s determined will ; she knew, 
too, that to contradict him, to repeat her assertions 
of her lover’s honor and worth, would only pro- 
voke her parent to say yet more bitter things 
against him—things which might, in a moment, 
compel her to choose between the love that had 
blessed her infancy and that which had crept into 
her heart within the last few months; and she 
stood before him pale and silent, with an expres- 
sion of grieved surprise on her beautiful features, 
which at length softened her father, who drew 
her toward him with a gentle look, saying, 

“ You do not love him, my Isabelle ; you could 
not leave your old doting father for a stranger. 
Oh, tell me that you do not love him.” 

Isabelle wound her arms about him, hiding her 
tearful face on his bosom, and for a moment felt 
that no love could be to her like his who had ca- 
ressed her in infancy, petted her in girlhood, and 
who seemed almost to have given her, in her sweet 
womanhood, the place in his heart once filled by 
her motuer—that mother so loved, so mourned by 
both. Then came a memory of Valdenski, with 
this eloquent eyes and voice of music, and again 
her heart «acknowledged his supremacy, and she 
murmured half unconsciously, 

“Yes, yes, I do love him. Forgive me, dear 
father, but I must love him, and you will not for- 
bid me?” 

‘Forbid you! yes—for I would rather have 
seen you in your coffin than have heard you say 
you love him, and would sooner take your life 
with my own hand than give you to him at the 
altar.” And he left her almost as abruptly as he 
chad come to her. 


————— 


Poor Isabelle! her brothers were too young to 
counsel her; her sister, the petted darling of the 
household, was scarcely out of the nursery, and 
she had no female friend to whom she habitually 
told every thought of her heart, for her mother 
had been her only confidant, and since she died 
her child had felt that to no other could she lift 
the veil of that inner temple. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate that Isabelle had no confidant; it is so in 
most cases, if we would but believe it. The talk- 
ing with one who loves and sympathizes with us 
in our sorrow is pleasant and a relief to a bur- 
dened heart; but it is not heart-strengthening ; 
it does not nerve the spirit to bear its burden ; 
and I believe if we never spoke to any one of a 
disappointment, if we never allowed ourselves to 
think of it, but sternly and resolutely put it away 
as often as it intruded, we would not have in the 
world one half so much of misery, or nearly so 
many broken hearts. 

We all have a part to play in life’s great drama, 
and Isabelle Darnley, like most of us, found hers 
no easy one. She had no thought of resisting her 
father’s will; she knew all the bitterness of his 
hatred to his sister and her husband, and could 
not endure for a moment the idea of living under 
his curse ; besides, she knew how much his daily 
happiness depended on her unobtrusive, affection- 
ate attentions ; how her young brothers looked to 
her for sympathy and kindness, which she only 
could give them; she felt how necessary she was 
to her almost baby-sister, and remembering her 
promise to their dying mother, to be mother, sis- 
ter, friend to the little helpless one, she resolved 
to put away from her heart the new love which 
had made life seem so beautiful, and to look for 
contentment, if not happiness, in the home of 
which she was the light and life. 

Mortified, disappointed, heart-crushed, for a 
time Valdenski seemed reckless of life, but at 
length agreed to the proposal of a friend to enter 
into a copartnership and locate themselves in some 
‘‘young city of the West,” where talent and en- 
terprise were sure to bring fame and fortune. In- 
different to success, the young Pole commenced 
practice as a lawyer in Michigan, where he had 
many clients and soon acquired celebrity. Some 
fortunate land purchases made him in a short time 
rich,and gave him an influence which even in that 
comparatively new country his talents would hard 
ly have commanded. But what was fame to him 
without her he loved to rejoice at it? what were 
wealth and influence without her to share and en- 
joy them 2. 

Meanwhile she, the dutiful child of an irritable, 
prejudiced old man, dragged on a wearisome ex- 
istence, embittered by the now frequent reproaches 
of her parent, that she no longer gilded his home 
with the sunshine of a light, cheerful heart. There 
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were at first whispers of unfortunate speculations 
on the part of Mr. Darnley, then his payments 
were not so prompt, his note was not 8o readily 
taken as in former days, and the deep anxiety he 
evinced about the rise and fall of Western lands 
was evidence to the wise in such matters of his 
embarrassments. At length the crisis came, and, 
unable to fulfil his engagements, he assigned his 
property and came home to his children a ruined, 
spirit-broken man. 

Now were Isabelle’s energies tasked to the ut- 
termost; it was hers to counsel, to comfort, to as« 
sist—all. Her elder brother had been for several 
years in the navy ; the younger one was destined 
for the counting-house, and preparing himself ac- 
cordingly ; her sister was just advancing from girl 
to womanhood, with a delicate, child-like love- 
liness, more winning, more interesting than the 
colder, prouder beauty of Isabelle. As yet Ger- 
trude had known no sorrow ; her sister had shield- 
ed her with a mother’s anxious watchfulness, her 
brothers had ever made her an idol, and even her 
father, so crabbed “to others, was gentle to her.” 
The world into which she was just introduced had 
welcomed her with delight, and there were al- 
ready several candidates for her heart and hand. 
How will she bear the change ? how will she, so 
lapped in luxury from her birth, endure the priva- 
tions, the mortifications of poverty 7—were ques- 
tions which Isabelle asked herself as often as she 
thought of the beautiful being upon whose sunny 
life-path so dark a shadow had suddenly fallen— 
questions which time only could answer. 

One day Mr. Darnley informed Isabelle of his 
intention to set off immediately for Wisconsin, 
where he had purchased large tracts of land, his 
title to which was disputed, and some of which 
had been claimed by “the government” for taxes, 
although he had regularly paid to the uttermost ev- 
ery farthing of tax levied thereon. He thought by 
being himself on the premises he might recover a 
part, at least, of the sums he had expended ; and, 
unheeding his advanced years and weakened en- 
ergies, he determined to go out, promising himself 
to return for his daughters if he saw a reasonable 
prospect of providing for them there. Finding (as 
usual) all entreaty vain to turn their father from 
his purpose, Isabelle and Gertrude busied them- 
selves in preparations for his comfort; and so un- 
happy and irritable had misfortune made him, 
that each in her heart felt his departure to be a 
relief. Fora time he bore the fatigues of travel- 
ling very well, but when compelled to quit the 
stage-coach and go on horseback alone, over vast 
extents of prairie or through deep primeval forests, 
depending for rest and shelter at night on finding 
the cabin of a squatter, health and spirits failed, 
and he bitterly lamented having left. his home, 
which, though far from being the paradise wealth 
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and affection had once made it, was yet an Eden 
of Edens, compared to the quarters he was now 
obliged to be contented with. He had with some 
difficulty arranged his affairs in Wisconsin, recov- 
ering a part of his losses, and convinced himself 
of the utter uselessness of trying to do more, be- 
fore he decided to go to Michigan, in order to 
collect, if he could, some notes he held against 
several gentlemen in Detroit for lands bought and 
sold by them and him merely on speculation. 
Long before reaching Detroit, however, he was 
seized with a violent fever, and lay for several 
weeks in the hut of a beaver-hunter, unable even 
to turn in his bed without assistance. 

Poor old man! his bitterest enemy need wish 
him no more direful fate ; yet even in that lone 
cabin was he kindly and tenderly nursed, for the 
old hunter had a warm, generous heart, and be- 
sides, he almost worshipped “ the young squire,” 
who had brought the invalid to his dwelling. 

In making his circuit as judge of the court of 
the territory, “Squire” Valdenski had drawn up 
his horse under some tall trees which shaded a 
little spring, and was unpacking his wallet with 
the impatience of one who has ridden long and 
hard since breaking his fast, when his quick ear 
caught the sound of low moans, as of pain and 
weakness, and, springing to his feet, he began an 
eager search for the sufferer. In a few seconds 
he saw a man lying upon the ground, while his 
horse, a powerful animal that had apparently been 
hard-ridden, as if his master would fain have 
reached some desired haven before yielding to ill- 
ness, or whatever it was which prostrated him, 
grazed quietly by. To advance immediately, to 
raise the stranger from the ground, making eager 
inquiries the while as to how he came there, was 
to Valdenski the work of a moment; then, find- 
ing the old man unable to speak or even move 
though not having received any outward injury, 
the determination to take him to the cabin of the 
hunter was suddenly formed, and as promptly ex- 
ecuted as circumstances would permit. Some- 
thing in the stranger’s face seemed familiar to 
Valdenski, but the cares and vexations of several 
years, and the fatigues of his journey, to suy noth- 
ing of the change wrought in his appearance by 
present illness, might have prevented any one, who 
had known Mr. Darnley as the prosperous mer- 
chant in New York, recognizing him in the road- 
soiled, care-worn, apparently dying traveller in 
the Western forest. A few moments’ scrutiny of 
the features, however, was enough; and though 
for a single instant Valdenski remembered the 
misery that. hard-hearted old man had caused him, 
he was ioo generous, too manly to encourage a 
feeling of resentment against one so helpless, and 
so, throughout that long and dangerous illness, 
he ministered, as far as was possible, to the suffer 
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er’s wants, making the hut his “ head quarters,” 
and riding many a weary mile after a court-ses- 
sion to return and relieve the anxious watch of the 
hunter by the bed of the patient. From that bed 
Mr. Darnley rose, “a wiser and better man.” 
He had time for much and earnest thought during 
the tedious days of convalescence, and he saw too 
plainly how his own unchecked will, his own un- 
conquered prejudices, his obstinate adherence to 
his own opinion, had been the cause of much of 
his own suffering, and of all the misery he had 
brought on his daughter and on the noble-hearted 
man he had hated and condemned for no reason 
only that he was born in a foreign land. 

Isabelle had heard of her father’s illness, and 
that he was recovering under the care of kind 
friends he had found ; and she was anxiously ex- 
pecting his return, or a letter to inform her when 
he might be expected, when one morning, as she 
and Gertrude lingered sadly over their scarcely 
tasted breakfast, the door behind her opened sud- 
denly, and, turning to see who was the intruder, 
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she found herself clasped in her father’s arms. 
No sooner had he released her than her hand was 
grasped with an eagerness, and her name uttered 
in a tone that sent the warm blood from her heart 
to her cheek, and gave a light to her eye that had 
not glowed there for many months. 

They were a happy party, thus to meet, after 
all their trials, in that quiet little shaded room, 
where they might tell all the hoarded feelings of 
their loving hearts, al! the hopes, fears and regrets 
which swelled them, with no curious, intruding 
eyes to observe their emotion ; perhaps happier in 
that first moment of reunion and reconciliation 
than when, three months afterward, Judge Val- 
denski introduced his fair and elegant bride to the 
refined and fashionable Detroit circle of which he 
was almost the idol, and her father, with the beau- 
tiful Gertrude hanging on his arm, smiled with a 
proud pleasure at the courteous deference paid by 
all to the man he had so nearly made a victim to 
his “ pet prejudice.” 
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LDeavurtirut plant, clasping the ruined tower 
That Time hath wrecked, and venturing fearless up 
Into the frosty sky, hast thou a heart 
For constant friendship, that thou thus dost dare 
Peril, and storm, and winter's tyranny, 
With changeless zeal ? 

The lonely shaft that falls 
From its high place, thou in thy pitying arms 
Dost wind embracing, its disjointed stones 
Knitting with thy strong root-work, like a mesh 
Of living nerves. 

The brown and gnarled trunk, 
Whose heart the worm hath eaten, thou dost deck 
As for its bridal, hiding every seam 
And wrinkle with thy broidered drapery. 
The broken column, 'mid the desert sands, 
Where dim antiquity hath dozed so long, 
That slow oblivion stole the date away 
Which history asks in vain, thou still dost gird 
And cherish, as a tender wife, who loves 
fest when all else forsake. 
*T was sweet to sit 

Beneath thy shade, and mark thee closely wrap 
The castellated domes of the old world; 
For though, within, no habitants were found 
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Save noisome bats, or the grey, boding owl, 
Uttering her nightly shriek, yet thou, untired, 
Didst do thy pleasant work of charity, 
Feeding the glad birds with thy berries sere, 
That thickly nested ’mid thy niches green. 
Art thou a Christian, ivy, thus to clothe 
The naked, and the broken heart to bind, 
And bless the old and cheer the desolate 2 
A teacher sure thou art, and shouldst be ranked 
Among the few who by example teach, 
Muking a text-book of their own strong heart 
And blameless life. 

And should we linger here, 
Till our props fall around us, and each rose 
Fades in our grasp, oh! might one friend remain, 
Fond and unchanged like thee, we scarce should heed 
The touch of wasting time. 

And should some stone 

Or funeral column chronicle our name, 
Root on our grave, and wreathe it, reaching forth 
Thy freshly lustrous leaf, and showing all 
The young who wander there, how to be true 
In Jove, and pitiful to woe, and kind 
To hoary age, and with unswerving heart 
Do good to those who render naught again. 
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** Don’t mention it again for your life.” 

“ No, of course not. The least said about such 
things the better.” 

“ Don’t for the world. I have told you'in perfect 
confidence, and you are the only one to whom I 
have breathed it. I wouldn’t have it get out for 
any consideration.” 

**Give yourself no uneasiness. I shall not al- 
lude to the subject.” 

“T merely told you because I knew you were a 
friend and would let it go no farther. But would 
you have thought it ?” 

“T certainly am very much surprised.” 

So am I. 
your eyes and ears, there is no gainsaying them.” 

“No. Seeing is said to be believing.” 

“ Of course it is.” 

** But, Mrs. Grimes, are you very sure that you 
heard aright ?” 

“Tam positive, Mrs. Raynor. It occurred only 
an hour ago, and the whole thing is distinctly re- 
membered. I called in to see Mrs. Comegys, and 
while I was there the bundle of goods came home. 
I was present when she opened it, and she showed 
me the lawn dress it contained. There were 
twelve yards in it. ‘I must see if there is good 
measure, she said, and she got a yard-stick 
and measured it off. There were fifteen yards 
instead of twelve. ‘ How is this?’ she remarked. 
‘Tam sure I paid for only twelve yards, and here 
are fifteen” The yard-stick was applied again. 
There was no mistake ; the iawn measured fifteen 
yards. ‘What are you going to do with the sur- 
plus?” [ asked. ‘ Keep it, of course,’ said Mrs. 
Comegys. ‘There is just enongh to make little 
Julia a frock. Won't she look sweet in it? I 
was so confounded that I couldn’t say a word. 
Indeed, I could hardly look her in the face. At 
first I thought of calling her attention to the dis- 
honesty of the act ; but then I reflected that, as it 
was none of my business, I might get her il}-will 
for meddling in what didn’t concern me.” 

«“ And you reaily think, then, that she meant 
to keep the three yards without paying for them ?” 

“ Oh, certainly! But then I wouldn’t say any 
thing about it for the world. I wouldn’t name it, 
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> would not be honest. 


on any consideration. Of course you will not re- 
peat it.”’ 

“No. IfI cannot find any good to tell of my 
friends, I try to refrain from saying any thing evil.” 

«“ A most excellent rule, Mrs. Raynor, and one 
that I always follow. I never speak evil of my 
friends, for it always does more harm than good. 
No one can say that I ever tried to injure another.” 

“T hope Mrs. Comegys thought better of the 
matter, upon reflection,” said Mrs. Raynor. 

“SodolI. But I amafraid not. Two or three 
little things occur to me now, that I have seen in 
my intercourse with her, which go to satisfy my 
mind that her moral perceptions are not the most 
refined in the world. Still, I wouldn’t allude to 
them for the world. Mrs. Comegys isa pleasant 
friend,and much esteemed by every one. It could 
do no good to spread this matter abroad, but 
harm.” 

After repeating over and over again her in- 
junction to Mrs. Raynor not to repeat a word of 
what she had told her, Mrs. Grimes bade this lady, 
upon whom she had called, good morning, and 
went on her way. Ten minutes afterward she 
was in the parlor of an acquaintance, named Mrs. 
Florence, entertaining her with the gossip she had 
picked up since their last meeting. She had not 
been there long, before, lowering her voice, she 
said in a confidential way— 

« T was at Mrs. Comegys’s to-day, and saw some 
thing that amazed me beyond every thing.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes. You will be astonished when you hear 
it. Suppose you had purchased a dress and paid 
for a certain number of yards ; and when the dress 
was sent home, you should find that the store- 
keeper had made a mistake and sent you three or 
four yards more than you had settled for. What 
would you do?” 

“ Send it back of course.” 

“Of course. So say I. To act differently 
Do you think so?” 

«Tt would not be honest for me.” 

“ No, nor for any one. Now, would you have 
believed it? Mrs. Comegys not only thinks but 
acts differently.” 
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* “ You must be mistaken, certainly, Mrs. 
Grimes.” 

“ Seeing is believing, Mrs. Florence.” 

“So itis said, but I could hardly believe my 
eyes against Mrs. Comegys’s integrity of character. 
I think I ought to know her well, for we have 
been on intimate terms for years.” 

“ And I thought I knew her, too. But it seems 
that I was mistaken.” 

Mrs. Grimes then repeated the story of the lawn 
dress. 

“Gracious me! Can it be possible ?” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Florence. ‘I can hardly credit it.” 

* Tt occurred, just as I tell you. But Mrs. Flo- 
rence, ‘you mustn’t tell it again for the world. 
I have mentioned it to you in the strictest confi- 
dence. But I need hardly say this to you, for I 
know how discreet you are.” 

“T shall not mention it.” 

“It could do no good.” 

“ None in the world. 

“‘ Isn’t it surprising, that a woman who is as 
well off in the world as Mrs. Comegys should stoop 
to a petty act like this?” 

“ It is, certainly.” 

“ Perhaps there is something wrong here,” and 
Mrs. Grimes placed her finger upon her forehead 
and looked sober. 

“ How do you mean ?” asked the friend. 

* You’ve heard of people’s having a dishonest 
monomania. Don’t you remember the case of 
Mrs. Y——?” 

“ Very well.” 

“She had every thing that heart could wish. 
Her husband was rich, and let her have as much 
money as she wanted. I wish we could all say 
that, Mrs. Florence, don’t you?’ 

“Tt would be very pleasant, certainly, to have 
as much money as we wanted.” 

“ But, notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Y had 
such a propensity to take things not her own, that 
she never went into a dry-goods store without 
purloining something, and rarely took tea with a 
friend without slipping a tea-spoon in her pocket. 
Mr. Y- had a great deal of trouble with her, 
and, in several cases, paid handsomely to induce 
parties disposed to prosecute her for a thief to let 
the maiter drop. Now, do you know it has oc- 
curred to me that perhaps Mrs. Comegys is afflict- 
ed in this way. I shouldn’t at all wonder if it 
were so.” 

‘“* Hardly.” 

“T’m afraid it is as I suspect. A number of 
suspicious circumstances have happened when she 
has been about, that this would explain. But for 
your life, Mrs. Florence, don’t repeat this to any 
mortal !” , 

“T shall certainly not speak of it, Mrs. Grimes. 
It is too serious a matter. I wish I had not heard 
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it, for I can never feel toward Mrs. Comegys as I 
have done. She isavery pleasant woman, and 
one with whom it is always agreeable and profita- 
ble to spend an hour.” 

‘It is a little matter after all,” remarked Mrs. 
Grimes, “ and perhaps we treat it too seriously.” 

“We should never think lightly of dishonest 
practices, Mrs. Grimes. Whoever is dishonest in 
little things will be dishonest in great things, if a 
good opportunity offer. Mrs. Comegys can never 
be to me what she has been. That is impossi- 
ble.” 

“ Of course you will not speak of it again.” 

“ You need have no fear of that.” 

A few days afterward Mrs, Raynor made a 
call upon a friend, who said to her, 

‘‘ Have you heard about Mrs. Comegys ?” 

“ What about her ?” 

“T supposed you knew it. J’ve heard it from 
half a dozen persons. It is said that Perkins, 
through a mistake of one of his clerks, sent her 
home some fifteen or twenty yards of lawn more 
than she had paid for, and that, instead of sending 
it back, she kept it and made it up for her chil- 
dren. Did you ever hear of such a trick for an 
honest woman to do?” 

“T don’t think any honest woman would be 
guilty of such an act. Yes, I heard of it a few 
days ago, as a great secret, and have not mention- 
ed it to a living soul.” 

“Secret? Bless me! 
every one’s mouth.” 

“Ts it possible? I must say that Mrs. Grimes 
has been very indiscreet.” 

“ Mrs. Grimes! Did it come from her in the 
first place ?” 

“Yes. She told me that she was present when 
the lawn came home, and saw Mrs. Comegys 
measure it, and heard her say that she meant to 
keep it.” 

“Which she has done. For I saw her in the 
street yesterday with a beautiful new lawn, and 
her little Julia was with her, wearing one precisely 
like it.” 

“ How any woman can do so is more than I 
can understand.” 

“Soit is, Mrs. Raynor. Just to think of dress- 
ing your child up in a frock as good as stolen! 
Isn’t it dreadful ?” 

“Tt is, indeed.” 

“ Mrs. Comegys is not anhonest woman. That 
is clear. I am told that this is not the first trick 
of the kind of which she has been guilty. They 
say she has a natural propensity to take things 
that are not her own.’’ 

*T can hardly believe that.” 

“Nor can I. But it’s no harder to believe this 
than to believe that she would cheat Perkins out 
of fifteen or twenty yards of lawn. It’s a pity ; for 


It is no secret. It is in 
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Mrs. Comegys, in every thing else, is certainly a 
very nice woman. In fact, I don’t know any 
one whom I visit with so much pleasure.” 

Thus the circle of detraction widened, until 
there was scarcely a friend or acquaintance of Mrs. 
Comegys, near or remote, who had not heard the 
story of her having cheated a dry-goods dealer 
out of several yards of lawn. Three, it had at 
first been alleged; but the most common version 
of the story made it fifteen or twenty. Meantime, 
Mrs. Comegys remained in entire ignorance of 
what was alleged ugainst her, although she noti- 
ced, in two or three of her acquaintances, a tri- 
fling coldness that struck her as rather singular. 

One day her husband, seeing that she looked 
quite sober, said— 

“You seem dull to-day, dear. 
well ?” 

“ Yes, I feel as well as usual, in body.” 

* Bat not in mind ?” 

“1 do not feel quite comfortable in mind, cer- 
tainly, though I don’t know that I have any seri- 
ous cause of uneasiness.” 

‘Though a slight cause exists. May I ask 
what it is?” 

“Tt is nothing more or less than that I was 
coolly cut by an old friend to-day, whom I met, 
in a store on Chestnut Street. And as she is a 
woman that I highly esteem, both for the excel- 
lence of hercharacter and the agreeable qualities, 
as a friend, that she possesses, I cannot but feel a 
little bad about it. If she were one of that capri- 
cious class who get offended with you, once a 
month, for no just cause whatever, I should not 
care a fig... But Mrs. Markle is a woman of char- 
acter, good sense and good feeling, whose friend- 
ship I have always’ prized.” 

“ Was it Mrs. Markie?” said the husband, with 
some surprise. 

« Yes.” 

“ What can possibly be the cause ?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

‘* Have you thought over every thing?” 

“ Yes, [ have turned and turned the matter in 
my mind, but can imagine »e reason why she, of 
all others, should treat me coolly.” 

“Have you never spoken of her in a way to 
have your words misinterpreted by some evil mind- 
ed person—Mrs. Grimes for instance—whose 
memory or moral sense, one or the other, is very 
dull ?” 

“ T have never spoken of her to any one, except 
in terms of praise. I could not do otherwise, for 
I look upon her as one of the most faultless wo- 
men I know.” 

‘She has at least shown that she possesses one 
fault.” 

*« What is that ?” 

“Tf she has heard any thing against you of 


Don’t you feel 
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a character so serious as to make her wish to give 
up your acquaintance, she should at least have 
given you the chance of defending yourself before 
condemning you.” 

“7 think that, myself.” 

“ It may be that she did not see you,” Mr. Co- 
megys suggested. 

“ She looked me in the face, and nodded with 
cold formality.” 

«* Perhaps her mind was abstracted.” 

“Tt might have been so. Mine would have 
been very abstracted, indeed, to keep me from 
a more cordial recognition of a friend.” 

“ How would it do to call and see her?” 

“Thave been thinking of that. But my feel- 
ings naturally oppose it. I am not conscious of 
having done any thing to merit a withdrawal of 
the friendly sentiments she has held toward me ; 
still, if she wishes to withdraw them, my pride says, 
let her do so.” 

“‘ But pride, you know, is not always the best 
adviser.” 

“No. Perhaps the less regard we pay to its 
promptings the better.” 

“T think so.” 

“ Tt’s rather awkward to go to a person and ask 
why you have been treated coldly.” 

“T know it is. But ina choice of evils, isit not 
always wisest to choose the least ?” 

‘¢ But is any one’s bad opinion of yout, if it be 
not correctly formed, an evil ?” " 

“ Certainly it is.” 

*Tdon’tknow. Ihave a kind of independence 
about me which says, ‘let people think what they 
please, so that you are conscious of no wrong.’”’ 

“ Indifference to the world’s good or bad opin- 
ion is all very well,” replied the husband, “ if the 
world will misjudge us. Still, as any thing that 
prejudices the minds of people against us tends to 
destroy our usefulness, it is our duty to take all 
proper care of our reputations, even to the sacri- 
fice of a little feeling in doing so.” 

Thes argued with by her husband, Mrs. Co- 
megys, after turning.the matter over in her mind, 
finally concluded to go and see Mrs. Markle. 
It was a pretty hard trial for her, but, urged on by 
a sense of right, she called upon her two or three 
days after having been treated so coldly. She 
sentup her name by the servant. In about five 
minutes Mrs. Markle descended to the parlor, 
where her visitor was awaiting her, and met her 
ina reserved and formal manner, that was alto- 
gether unlike her former cordiality. It was as 
much as Mrs. Comegys could do to keep from 
retiring instantly, and without a word, from the 
house. But she compelled herself to go through 
with what she had begun. Mrs. Markle did, 
indeed, offer her hand; or rather the tips of her 
fingers; which Mrs. Comegys, in mere recipro- 
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cation of the formality, accepted. Then came an 
embarrassing pause, after which the latter said— 

‘I see that I was not mistaken in supposing 
that there was a marked coldness in your manner 
at our last meeting.” 

Mrs. Markle inclined her head slightly. 

“ Of course there is a cause for this. May i, in 
justice to myself as well as others, inquire what 
it is?” 

‘IT did not suppose you would press an inquiry 
on the subject,” replied Mrs. Markle. “But as 
you have done so, you are, of course, entitled to 
an answer.” 

There came another pause, after which, with a 
disturbed voice, Mrs. Markle said— 

“ For some time I have heard a rumor in regard 
to you, that I could not credit. Of late it has 
been so often repeated that I felt it to be my duty 
to ascertain its truth or falsehood. On tracing, 
with some labor, the report to its origin, I am 
grieved to find that it is too true.” 

‘Please say what it is,” said Mrs. Comegys, 
in a firm voice. 

“It is said that you bought a dress at a dry 
goods store in this city, and that on its being sent 
home, there proved to be some yards more in the 
piece of goods than you paid for, and that, in- 
stead of returning what was not your own, you 
kept it and had it made up for one of your chil- 
dren.” He , 

The fice of Mrs. Comegys instantly became 
like crimson ; and she turned her head away to 
hide the confusion into which this unexpected al- 
legation had thrown her. As soon as she could 
command her voice, she said— 

“You will, of course, give me the author of 
this charge.” 4 

«“ You are entitled to know, I suppose,” replied 
Mrs. Markle, “ The person who originated this re- 
port is Mrs. Grimes. And she says that she was 
present when the dress was sent home. That 
you measured it in her presence, and that, finding 
there were several yards over, you declared your in- 
tention to keep it and make of it a frock for your lit- 
tle girl. And, moreover, that she saw Julia wear- 
ing a frock afterward, exactly like the pattern of 
the one you had, which she well remembers. 
This seems to me pretty conciusive evidence. 
At least it was so to my mind, and I acted ac- 
cordingly.” 

Mrs. Comegys sat, for the full space of a minute, 
with. her eyes upon the floor, without speaking. 
When she looked up, the flush that had covered 
her face was gone. It was very pale, instead. 
Rising from her chair, she bowed formally, and 
without saying a word, withdrew. 

“Ahme! Isn’t it sad?” murmured Mrs. Mar- 
kle, as she heard the street door.close upon her 
visitor. “So much that is agreeable and excel- 
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lent, all dimmed by the want of principle. It 
seems hardly credible that a woman, with every 
thing she needs, could act dishonestly for so 
small a matter. Three yards of lawn against in- 
tegrity of character! What a price to set upon 
virtue !” 

Not more than half an hour after the departure 
of Mrs. Comegys, Mrs. Grimes called in to see 
Mrs. Markle. 

**T hope,” she said, shortly after she was seated, 
“that you won’t say a word about what I told 
you, a few daysago. I shouldn’t have opened my 
lips on the subject if you hadn’t asked me about it. 
I only mentioned it in the first place toa friend in 
whom I had the greatest confidence in the world. 
She has told some one, very improperly, for it was 
imparted to her as a secret, and in that way it has 
been spread abroad. I regret it exceedingly, for I 
would be the last person in the world to say a 
word to injure any one. I am particularly guarded 
in this.” 

“ Tf it’sthe truth, Mrs. Grimes, I don’t see that 
you need be so anxious about keeping it a secret,” 
returned Mrs. Markle. 

“ The truth! Think I would utter a word that 
was not the truth?” 

‘I did not mean to infer that you would. Ibe- 
lieve that what you told in regard to Mrs. Co- 
megys was the fact.” 

“ That it was. But, then, it will do no good to 
make a disturbance about it. What has made me 
cal] in to see you is this.- Some one told me that 
in consequence of this matter you had dropped the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Comegys.” 

“Tt is true, I cannot associate,.on intimate 
terms, with a woman who lacks honest principles.” 

« But don’t you see that this will bring matters 
to a head, and that I shal! be placed in a very 
awkward position ?” 

“You are ready to adhere to your statement in 
regard to Mrs. Comegys ?” 

“Oh, certainly! I have told nothing but the 
truth. But still, you can see that it will make me 
feel exceedingly unpleasant.” 

“ Things of this kind are never very agreeable, 
I know, Mrs. Grimes. Still we must act as we 
think right, let what will follow. Mrs. Comegys 
has already called upon me to ask an explanation 
of my conduct toward her.” 

“She has!” Mrs. Grimes seemed sadly dis- 
tressed. ‘ What did you say to her?” 

**T told her just what I had heard.” 

“ Did she ask your author?” Mrs. Grimes was 
almost pale with suspense. 

“ She did.” 

“ Of course you didn’: mention my name !” 

‘¢ She asked the author of the charge, and I na- 
med you.” 


“Oh dear! Mrs. Markle. I wish you hadn’t 
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done that. I shall be involved in a world of 
trouble, and get the reputation of a tattler and 
mischief-maker. What did she say?” 

“* Not one word.” 

“ She didn’t deny it ?” 

‘< No.” 

** Of course she could not. Well, that is some 
satisfaction at least. She might have denied it, 
and tried to make me out a liar, and there would 
have been plenty to believe her word against mine. 
Iam glad she didn’t deny it. She didn’t say a 
word ?” 

“No.” 

“ Did she look guilty ?” 

“You would have thought so, if you had seen 
her.” 

“ What did she do?” 

“She sat with her eyes upon the floor, and then 
rose up, and, without uttering a word, left the 
house.” 

“T wish she had said something. It would 
have been a satisfaction to know what she 
thought. But I suppose the poor woman was so 
utterly confounded that she didn’t know what to 
say.” 

“So it appeared tome. She was completely 
stunned. I really pitied her from my heart. But 
want of principle should never be countenanced. 
If we are to have social integrity, we must mark, 
with appropriate condemnation, all deviations 
therefrom. It is exceedingly painful to me to act 
as I have done, but the path of duty was before 
me, and I walked in it without faltering.” 

Mrs. Grimes was neither so clear-sighted, nor 
so well satisfied with what she had done, as all 
this. She left the house of Mrs. Markle, feeling 
very unhappy. Although she had been using her 
little unruly member against Mrs. Comegys with 
due industry, she was all the while on the most 
friendly terms with her, visiting at her house and 
being visited. It was only a few days before that 
she had taken tea and spent an evening with her. 
Not that Mrs. Grimes was deliberately hypocritical, 
but she had a free tongue, and like too many in 
sociéty, more cautious about what they said than 
she, much better pleased to see evil than good in 
a neighbor. There are very few of us, perhaps, 
who have not something of this fault in us—an 
exceedingly bad fault, by the way. It seems to 
arise from a consciousness of our own imperfec- 
tions, and the pleasure we feel in making the dis- 
covery that others are as bad, if not worse, than 
we are. 

T vo days after Mrs. Comegys had called upon 
Mrs. Markle to ask for explanations, the latter re- 
ceived a note in the following words :— 


“ Mapam,—I have no doubt that you have 
acted according to your own views of right, in 
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dropping, as suddenly as you have done, the ac- 
quaintance of an old friend. Perhaps, if you had 
called upon me and asked explanations, you might 
have done a little differently. My present object 
in addressing you is to ask, as a matter of justice, 
that you will call at my house to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock. I think that I am at least enti- 
tled to speak a word in my own defence. After 
you have heard that, I shall not complain of any 
course you may think it right to pursue. 
Anna Comeeys.” 


Mrs. Markle could do no less than call as she 
had been desired to do. At twelve o’clock she 
rang the bell at Mrs. Comegys’s door, and was 
shown into the parlor, where, to her no small sur- 
prise, she found about twenty ladies, all ac- 
quaintances, assembled, Mrs. Grimes among the 
number. In about ten minutes Mrs. Comegys 
came into the room, her countenance wearing a 
calm but sober aspect. She bowed slightly, but 
was not cordial toward, or familiar with, any 
one present. Without pause or formality, she 
said— 

‘Ladies, I have learned, within a few days, 
very greatly to my surprise and grief, that there is 
a report freely circulated among my friends, inju- 
rious to my character as a woman of honest prin- 
ciples. I have taken some pains to ascertain 
those with whom this report is familiar, and have 
invited all such to be here to-day. I learn, from 
several sources, that the report originated with 
Mrs. Grimes, and that she has been very industri- 
ous in circulating it to my injury.” 

“ Perhaps you wrong Mrs. Grimes there,” spoke 
up Mrs. Markle. “ She did not mention it to me 
until I inquired of her if the report I had heard 
was true. And then she told me that she had 
never told it to but a single individual, in con- 
fidence, and that she had inadvertently alluded to 
it, and thus let it beeome common report. So I 
think that Mrs. Grimes cannot justly be charged 
with having sought to circulate the matter to yeur 
injury.” 

“Very well, we will see how far that statement 
is correct,” said Mrs. Comegys. ‘‘ Did she men- 
tion the subject to you, Mrs. Raynor?” 

“She did,” replied Mrs. Raynor. ‘“ But in 
strict confidence, and enjoining it upon me not to 
mention it to any one, as she had no wish to in- 
jure you.” 

“ Did you tell it to any one ?” 

“No. It was but a little while afterward that 
it was told to me by some one else.” 

“ Was it mentioned to you, Mrs. Florence ?” 
proceeded Mrs. Comegys, turning to another of 
the ladies present. 

“Tt was, ma’am.” 

« By Mrs. Grimes?” 
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« Yes, ma’am.” 

“ In confidence, I suppose ?”’ 

“ T was requested to say nothing about it, for 
fear that it might create an unfavorable impression 
in regard to you.” 

‘Very well; there are two already. How was 
it in your case, Mrs, Wheeler ?”’ 

This lady answered as the others had done. 
The question was then put to each lady in the 
room, when it appeared that, out of the twenty, 
fifteen had received their information on the sub- 
ject direct from Mrs. Grimes, and that upon eve- 
ry one secrecy had been enjoined, although not in 
every case maintained. 

“ So it seems, Mrs. Markle,” said Mrs. Come- 
gys, after she had finished her inquiries, “ that 
Mrs. Grimes has, as I alleged, industriously circu- 
lated this matter to my injury.” 

“Tt certainly appears so,” returned Mrs. Mar- 

kle, coldly. 
_ Thus brought into a corner, Mrs. Grimes bris- 
tled up like certain animals which are good at 
running and skuiking, but which, when fairly trap- 
ped, fight desperately. 

* Telling it to a thousand is not half as bad as 
doing it, Mra. Comegys,” she said, angrily. “You 
needn’t try to screen yourself from the consequen- 
ces of your wrong doings, by raising a hue and 
cry against me. Go to the fact, madam! Go to 
the fact, and stand alongside of what you have 
done.” 

“T have no hesitation about doing that, Mrs. 
Grimes. Pray, what have I done?” 

“It is very strange that you should ask, ma- 
dam.” 

“But I am charged, I learn, with having com- 
mitted a crime against society ;:and you are the 
author of the charge. What is the crime ?” 

“‘Tf it is any satisfaction to you, I will tell you. 
I was at your house when the pattern of the lawn 
dress you now have on was sent home. You 
measured it in my presence, and there were sev- 
eral yards in it more than you had bought and 
paid for’— 

“ How many ?” 

Mrs. Grimes looked confused and stammered 
out, 

‘*T do not now exactly remember.” 

‘¢ How many did she tell you, Mrs. Raynor ?” 

“ She said there were three yards.” 

*« And you, Mrs. Fisher ?” 

“ Six yards.” 

‘¢ And you, Mrs. Florence ?” 

“ Fifteen yards, I think.” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Florence; you are entirely mis- 
taken, You misunderstood me,” said Mrs. Grimes 
in extreme perturbation. 

“Perhaps so. But that is my present impres- 
sion,” replied Mrs. Florence. 
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“That will do,” said Mrs. Comegys. “ Mrs. 
Grimes can now go on with her answer to my 
inquiry. I will remark, however, that the over- 
plus was just two yards.” 

“Then you admit that the lawn overran what 
you had paid for?” 

“Certainly Ido. It overran just two yards.” 

“ Very well. One yard or a dozen, the princi- 
ple is just the same. I asked you what you meant 
to do with it, and you replied, ‘keep it of course.’ 
Do you deny that?” 

“No. It is very likely that I did say so, for it 
was my intention to keep it.” 

“ Without paying for it?” asked Mrs. Markle. 

Mrs. Comegys looked steadily into the face of 
her interrogator for some moments, a flush upon 
her cheek, and an indignant light in her eye. 
Then, without replying to the question, she step- 
ped to the wall and rang the parlor bell. In a 
few moments a servant came in. 

“ Ask the gentleman in the dining room if he 
will be kind enough tostep here.” In a little while 
a step was heard along the passage, and then a 
young man entered. 

“ You are a clerk in Mr. Perkins’s store ?” said 
Mrs. Comegys. 

“ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“ You remember my buying this lawn dress at 
your store?” 

“Very well, ma’am. I should forget a good 
many incidents before I forgot that.” 

“ What impressed it upon your memory ?” 

“This circumstance. I was very much hurried 
at the time when you bought it, and, in measuring 
it off, made a mistake against myself of two yards. 
There should have been four dresses in the piece. 
One had been sold previous to yours. Not long 
after your dress had been sent home, two ladies 
came into the store and chose each a dress from 
the same pattern. On measuring the piece, I dis- 
covered that it was two yards short, and lost the 
sale of the dresses in consequence, as the ladies 
wished them alike. An hour afterward you 
called to say that I had made a mistake and sent 
you home two yards more than you had paid for ; 
but that, as you liked the pattern very much, you 
would keep it and buy two yards more for a dress 
for your little girl. 

“ Yes; that is exactly the truth in regard to 
the dress. I am obliged to you, Mr. S , for 
the trouble I have given you. I will not keep you 
any longer.” 

The young man bowed and withdrew. 

The ladies immediately gathered around Mrs. 
Comegys, with a thousand apologies for having 
for a moment entertained the idea that she had 
been guilty of wrong, while Mrs. Grimes took re- 
fuge in a flood of tears. 

“T have but one cause of complaint against you 
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all,’ said the injured lady, “and it is this. A 
charge of so serious a nature should never have 
been made a subject of common report without 
my being offered a chance to defend myself. As 
for Mrs. Grimes, I can readily understand how 
she fell into the error she did. But she never 
would have fallen into it, if she had not been more 
willing to think evil than good of her friends. I 
do not say this to hurt her, but to state a truth that 
it may be well for her, and perhaps some of the 
rest of us, to lay to heart. It is a serious thing to 
speak evil of another, and should never be done 
except on the most unequivocal evidence, It 
never occurred to me to say to Mrs. Grimes that 
I would pay for the lawn ; that I supposed she or 
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any one else would have inferred, when I said I 
would keep it.” 

A great deal was said by all parties, and many 
apologies were made. Mrs. Grimes was particu- 
larly humble, and begged all present to forgive 
and forget what was past. She knew, she said, 
that she was apt to talk; it was a failing with 
her which she would try to cortect. But that she 
didn’t mean to do any one harm. 

As to the latter averment, it can be believed or 
not as suits every one’s fancy. All concerned in 
this affair felt that they had received a lesson they 
would not soon forget. And we doubt not that 
some of our readers might lay it to heart with 
great advantage to themselves and benefit to others. 
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THE TROUBADOURS. 


BY HENRY A. 


CLARK. 


Barps there were in ancient time, 
Of tuneful souls and meilow rhyme; 
Bards whose herps of lofty strain 
O’er the universe held reign. 


Palace lofty, lowly cot, 

Echoed to the minstrel’s note ; 
Merry bands at twilight’s hour, 
Danced to lay of troubadour. 


Gallant deeds of warriors bold, 
With voice and harp the minstrel told ; 
Eye of light and heart of fire 
Kindled at his quivering lyre. 


Deadly war and tourney gay 

Sang he in his thrilling lay; 

Sang of chieftains long departed, 
Warriors good and gallant hearted ; 


Sang of ladye fair and bright, 
Loyal to her chosen knight, 

Him who bore her badge on high, 
Sworn to guard the pledge or die. 


Pleasant was the minstrel's lot, 
In kingly hall or peasant’s cot; 
“If his stay were short or long, 
Music paid it with a song. 


Historian of chivalry, 
Chronicler of love was he; 
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Messenger of knightly worth, 
Wandered he o’er all the earth. 


In the halls of sunny France, 

Led his harp the festive dance, 
Or beneath the clustering vine, 
On the banks of castled Rhine. 


England, in her merry time, 

Heard his harp-string’s joyous chime 
Tell the deeds of Richard's band, 

In the wars of Holy Land. 


Oft was the minstrel asked to tell, 
If some warrior knight were well ; 
Hard the task for him to say, 
“He has perished in the fray.” 


Then his harp with mournful strain, 
Dirge-like for the gallant slain, 
Weeping that the brave should die, 
Paid a tributary sigh. 


Vanished like the days of yore, 

The merry minstrels are no more; 
Like the knights who woke their song, 
Earth has held their last one long. 


Peace to their gladsome memories! 
May balmy winds and sunny skies 
Cover with nature's richest flowers, 
The grave-sods of the troubadours! 








VOICES IN THE TREE-TOPS. 


BY MRS. M. N. M’DONALD. 
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‘In summer,” says an imaginative friend, “the trees always talk to me.” 


They whisper unto me 
Of the glorious world of waters, 
That are rushing glad and free. 


In the tree-tops o’er my head, 
And methinks it ever cometh, 
From the loved and holy dead. 


an 
Sweet voices in the tree-tops, All bright with dewy flowers, 
Shall [ tell thee what they say, That with summer have their birth. 
When the summer breezes 'mong them In the gardens, fields and uplands, 
Keep the glossy leaves in play ? Through the forests, on the lea, 
Shall I tell thee how they whisper In beauty they are blooming, 
To my poet ear alone, Saith the spirit unto me. 
As I wander in the greenwood 
Ere the summer day has flown 7 There is yet another whisper, T 
And it seemeth me to say— 
Hark! hear you not the murmur List the soft and pleasant murmurs 5 
Of a thousand happy streams, Of the summer winds at play : th 
That are flashing in the sunlight We have come from distant islands, ol 
With their many diamond gleams ? With their climes of softest balm ; tr 
The voices in the tree-tops We have revelled ’mid the orange groves, 
Tell me how they pass along And ’mong the leaves of palm ; 
From their fountain in the hillside, We have been where ships were roving, Cc 
Till they gather deep and strong; We have kissed the crested waves, st 
How they bear a blessing with them Through the desert we have wandered, st 
To the lands through which they glide, And the silent place of graves ; Q 
Where the harvest fields are sloping *Mid the haunts of song and story, 
To their blue and brimming tide. By the palaces of old, tl 
And they tell me how the brooklets O’er the field of death and glory, s 
In the emerald grass are singing, Where the hermit’s beads are told. , 
While the butterfly above them List our voices, list our voicea, 
Its airy way is winging ; We are rovers of the sea, t 
How the waterfalls are dashing . And we come with tales of ocean, § 
O’er the rocks with all their might, And of distant Jands to thee. I 
And little rills are flashing ] 
In the cheerful morning light. ein , 
Oh ! the voices in the Gone, Cue class Salen te waking | 
( 
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Oh! pensively it sigheth, 
With a sweet bat mournful tone, 


List! another voice is speaking— And the sadness of its spirit 
*Tis the spirit of the flowers ; Finds an echo in my own. 
It tells me they are blushing It tells me the departed 


In the gardens and the bowers ; 
That the tulip is unfolding 
Her many colored leaves, 
And the /ily’s stately chalice 
Evening’s pearly drop receives ; 
How the jessamine is breathing 
Through the casement where it grows, 
And the violet's odor mingling 
With the perfume of the rose ; 
How the lily of the valley 
Chimeth all her fairy bells, 

And the south wind loves to dally 
When her mystic music swells. 
Oh! the voice among the tree-tops, 

I: whispers of the earth, 
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Are a-near me even now, 
Though a mortals clouded vision 

May not scan an angel's brow. 
And I hear them softly speaking 

Of the sunshine and repose, 
Where an endless summer reigneth, 

And where life’s pure river flows. 
And I seek the forest shadows, 

At the stilly noon of day, 
To listen whet the voices 

In the tree-tops seem to say. 
Oh, sweet and gentle voices! 

Through the golden summer hours, 
Still whisper me of angels, 

And of waters, winds and flowers. 





RETRIBUTION. 





BY MRS. C. 


H. BUTLER. 





PART II. 


“ There is not a house in the Jand but has its tragedy to tell—there is not a chamber that has not been stained by bitter 
and passionate tears—there is hardly one human heart thet has not within itself its own tale of romance.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Bows the fair lady her light tresses low— 
Faster the tears from her veiled eyes flow.” 
Mrs. Osgood. 


THREE years have fled since the death of Mrs. 
St. John. It is evening. Lights are flashing from 
the windows of the old hall, and gleaming far 
out among the dark foliage of the venerable 
trees. 

Once more those gates unclose, and a bridal 
carriage passes through. The servants are all as- 
sembled to receive their future mistress, yet we 
see no familiar face among them, none wont to 
do so cheerfully the bidding of the former dwellers 
there. But, leaning against one of the massive 
stone columns, is the Italian, Villenoi, that he 
may be in readiness to hand the young bride from 
the carriage. As it drew up, however, St. John 
sprang quickly out, and slightly motioning Ville- 
noi aside, hiraself lifted the fair’ form of his bride. 
He saw not, as he did so, the dark frown which 
gathered on the brow of the Italian, or the glitter 
of that hateful eye. Leaning on the arm of her 
husband, with a gentle inclination of her head to 
the assembled domestics, the lady passed on and 
entered the drawing-room. 

Is it Claire whom St. John now clasps to his 
bosom? No, it is not Claire. A fairer, more 
delicate being it is who now clings tremblingly 
to his arm, and glances half timidly around the 
apartment—that apartment so gloomy and chill, 
despite its blaze of light and the odor of many 
flowers. 

“ Welcome, my own sweet wife; welcome to 
love and happiness!” exclaimed St. John. “ With 
you, my dearest Agnes, joy and gladness will 
once more visit these walls.” 

The tones of Agnes were cold as she replied, 
and on her fine features there was no answering 
glow of rapture. 

“TI thank you, Hubert. I am your wife, and as 
such bound to do all in my power to make your 
home happy.” 


Jamea. 


«And is it ever duty, cold, formal duty which 
is to prompt your efforts?” exclaimed St. John, 
passionately. ‘“ Ah! Agnes,” he continued, fall- 
ing on his knees before her and clasping her hands 
to his bosom, “love me; let me feel there is one 
heart can love me; let my tears, my devotion, my 
tenderness, claim a warmer feeling than duty. 
Answer me, Agnes; give me some hope that I 
may one day be blessed with your affection.” 

A tear trembled on the cheek of the bride. 

“ Hubert,” she answered, “I have never con- 
cealed my feelings; you have been kind to my 
father, whose gratitude stands pledged by the hand 
of his child. I too am grateful. It grieves me 
that I cannot return your love ; you knew this be- 
fore we stood at the altar. I may seem cold, but 
I cannot feign what I do not feel. Again I say, 
it is my duty to make your home happy, and I 
shall shrink from no sacrifice to doso. I beseech 
you, Hubert, let not this subject again be men- 
tioned between us.” 

St. John started to his feet, and for some mo- 
ments rapidly paced the room ; then, stopping be- 
fore her, he said: 

“ You have spoken frankly, Agnes, and I thank 
you. I hoped your seeming indifference proceed- 
ed from timidity ; that, when once my wife,I 
should find my affections reciprocated. The illu- 
sion is over. I shall still try to win your love, 
your pity ; yes, even your pity were a balm to my 
wretchedness. Agnes, I am indeed a wretch; 
these walls’”—he stopped, then seizing her hand 
he cried, “ Agnes, to know that I am an object of 
indifference, perhaps aversion to you, almost mad- 
dens me! Good God, Agnes, what if I confess my 
crimes! what if I confess myself” — 

At that moment Villenoi glided into the room 
through one of the windows which led out upon 
the piazza, and stood by the side of St. John. 

“ May I not claim to be acquainted with your 
charming bride?” he asked, with the softest of 
voices. 

A deep frown gathered on the brow of St. 
John ; he seemed ey prepared to resent this 
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intrusion, when his eye encountered the sharp, keen 
glance of Villenoi. 

Why should he quail and thus shrink before it? 

In a moment his whole demeanor changed. With 
great apparent sincerity he introduced the Ital- 
ian to Agnes as his dearest friend, who would al- 
ways, he was delighted to say, form one of their 
happy domestic circle. 

A lively conversation was soon established, in 
which, however, the bride bore little share. She 
could not recover from the agitation which the in- 
coherent and dreadful words of her husband had 
caused, while, as she noted the countenance and 
bearing of Villenoi, she formed an opinion of him 
little flattering to his merits. 

Does it not appear that St. John is already re- 
ceiving the just punishment of perfidy and false- 
hood? He loves—loves ardently, sincerely—yet 
the only pure feeling which perhaps his heart has 
ever known is crushed by the indifference of its 
object, for Agnes has confessed herself no willing 
bride. In the pangs of unrequitted love, then, let 
him remember poor Claire Lenoir ! 

As briefly as possible the leading events of the 
last three years, necessary to elucidate the story, 
shall be made known to the reader. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Wild were the wealthy master’s moods and strange, 
As one whose humor found its food in change.” 
New Timon. 


From the day of his mother’s death a greater 
change than ever took place in St. John. Wheth- 
er it was grief with which this sudden bereavement 
had filled him, remorse at the sorrow which he 
knew he had caused her, or the stings of conscience 
that the event which his wicked thoughts had so 
often fixed upon had now come to pass, none 
might know. Yet all enjoyment, or desire for 
enjoyment, was at an end. Pleasure in her most 
alluring garb now had no charms for him. The 
happiness, the freedom he had so long coveted, 
were phantoms all. His countenance became 
haggard, his eye sunken, his manners wild and 
disturbed. Neighbors and friends strove to draw 
him out of his lethargy, if so it may be called, but 
he steadily repelled all their kind advances. As 
great was the change in the Italian. 

Villenoi gradually assumed almost the sole con- 
trol of the estate, and lorded it well, so well that 
in the short space of a few months every old do- 
mestic of the family, some even who had served 
the grandfather of the present heir, was dismissed. 
Strange to say, Hubert made no remonstrances, 
but on the contrary appeared to acquiesce fully in 
these movements. And more than this, it was 
whispered that St. John himself appeared more 





under the control of the Italian than was befitting 
his station, which was attributed to many causes ; 
the most generally received was, however, that in 
the life of dissipation which he had led abroad, he 
had by some means fallen into the power of Ville- 
noi, and was now afraid to check his insolent de- 
meanor, lest some disgraceful secret should be 
disclosed in consequence. Whatever the reason, 
it was effectual. 

More than a year passed in seclusion by Hu- 
bert. At the end of that time, business connected 
with the estate summoned him away, and from 
that time he gradually withdrew himself more 
and more from the hall. Either his old haunts 
and habits were again assuming their ascendancy 
over him, ox he felt himself unfettered, as it were, 
away from the presence of Villenoi. Sometimes 
he would be absent for months, an arrangement 
which did not appear at all unsatisfactory to the 
Italian. 

New characters must now be introduced. 

The extensive failure of a large importing 
house, upon whose paper his name stood for a 
great amount, suddenly reduced Mr. Waltham, a 
merchant of Pearl Street, from affluence to pov- 
erty. When this heavy misfortune befel him, Mr. 
Waltham, then quite advanced in life, was about 
retiring from business with a handsome fortune, 
the reward of many years’ industry; with this he 
hoped to pass the remainder of his days in peace- 
ful happiness with his family, and to ensure their 
independence at his death. How soon the work 
of years was destroyed, showing how frail the 
foundation on which the greatest wealth is built 
up! The shock was so severe as to nearly de- 
prive Mr. Waltham’ of his reason, and but for the 
affection and united energies of his family, he 
would probably never have recovered from the 
stunning blow. To add to his regret, his son-in- 
law became also involved in his failure, and thus 
it seemed as if misfortune had seized upon the 
whole family. 

As soon as practicable they parted with their 
handsome house and furniture, and removed to 
one more suited to their circumstances, situated a 
few miles from the city. When his affairs were 
all adjusted, Mr. Waltham found himself nearly 
beggared, and it became necessary that those hith- 
erto so dependent upon his exertions should now 
do something to aid in the general support of the 
family. This they cheerfully did. While the 
younger children were educated at home by their 
mother, Mrs. Lenox, the married daughter, em- 
ployed herself in painting; an art for which she 
not only possessed great natural talent, but had 
also highly cultivated. Many beautiful specimens 
of her skill found, ready purchasers. Agnes, the 
second sister, assisted in the household duties, and 
gave lessons in music to the daughters of several 
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wealthy gentlemen whose country-seats were con- 
tiguous to her humble home. What if, in her 
father’s days of affluenze, she had met them as 
her equals; she hesitated not to appear before 
them now in the capacity of teacher, and all lov- 
ed the sweet Agnes for her gentleness and filial 
exertions. Mr. Lenox, in the "mean while, had 
obtained a situation as salesman until something 
should occur which might prove more to his ad- 
vantage. 

Lounging in a picture gallery one morning, the 
attention of Hubert St. John was attracted by a 
beautiful painting, before which he stood for some 
time in rapt and delighted contemplation. It was 
a rural scene. ‘Trees whose graceful branches 
seemed to woo you to their shade; a brooklet gli- 
ding through mossy banks, you could almost catch 
its soothing murmur ; violets and wild-roses, their 
freshness charmed you, even so truly had nature 
lingered in the artist’s touch. 

Yet it is neither trees, streamlet nor roses upon 
which the eye of Hubert rests; lovely as they are, 
something lovelier far absorbs him. It is the face 
of a fair young girl, bending like seme graceful 
flower from the window of a cottage in the back- 
ground of the picture. Light airy tresses float in 
all the rich abandon of childhood over her neck 
and bosom, forming a halo of beauty around her. 
A robe of pure white was folded over the bust, 
and confined by a siraple moss rose-bud ; her fair, 
round arms, without covering or ornament, save 
a fall of lace from the shoulder, were crossed upon 
the rude window-sill, and bore the rich burthen of 
her charms as she leaned forth. One little hand 
only was seen, but assuredly its fellow was as 
charming, while the expression of the whole coun- 
tenance was so noble yet so bewitchingly artless, 
that involuntarily St. John exclaimed: 

“How beautiful !” 

“ Yes, sir, it is a beautiful picture ; perhaps you 
would like to become the purchaser?” said the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

“Ah! it is for sale, then?” inquired St. John. 
“Can you tell me the name of the artist ?” 

“A Mrs. Lenox.” 

“Ts it possible that this picture is the work of a 
lady?” exclaimed Hubert. 

“ Mrs. Lenox was highly educated, as you may 
see, and to painting, which was her favorite study, 
and in which she took great delight, she devoted 
particular attention ; not, however, with any idea 
of making it available, except as a pleasure. 
The failure of her husband within the past year 
must account for this picture’s being offered for 
sale.” 

“She must be a noble woman,” said Hubert. 
‘‘Do you think the face a portrait of any one, 
or a mere ideal of the artist, perhaps her daughter ?” 

“ T cannot say, sir, except that Mrs. Lenox can 
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have no daughter as old as the portrait repre- 
sents; she, herseli, is not more than twenty- 
three.” ~ 

Again Hubert’s eyes rested on the picture. It 
seemed as if there dwelt some virtue in that pure, 
gentle face to calm his troubled thoughts. At 
length he slowly turned to pursue his walk through 
the gallery—a moment, and again he stood en- 
tranced upon the spot. 

“At what is this painting valued?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Seventy dollars was the price named, yet I 
presume necessity would induce the lady to sell it 
cheaper.” 

‘It is cheap even at a hundred,” exclaimed St. 
John, almost resenting the bargaining tone of the 
proprietor as an insult to the cottage maid, and 
taking from his pocket-book a check for two hun- 
dred dollars, he handed it to him, saying: 

«“ You will forward that to Mrs. Lenox, sir, at 
once. The picture is mine. As I have no suit- 
able place to receive it at present, let it remain 
here, if you please, until I am prepared to re- 
move it.” 

Day after day stil] found St. John gazing upon 
the picture, and still with renewed delight. 
Whether it was the soothing influence of the 
sweet face there portrayed, or the consciousness of 
having done a good action by purchasing the pic- 
ture, and thus given encouragement to worth, he 
certainly evinced symptoms of a better guidance 
than h‘s own wild passions. For it must not be 
supposed that St. John continued in the same se- 
clusion now which he practised at the hall; on 
the contrary, he was generally surrounded by a 
band of choice spirits, whose excesses he encuur- 
aged, even if he did not at all times join with 
them. Their society seemed, at any rate, a relief 
to him. Sometimes he was the gayest of his gay 
companions ; again, silent and morose. He was 
pronounced an “ eccentric fellow,” a “ great quiz,” 
“an original.” Wasthat all? One all-seeing eye 
read deeper! 

Accident at length brought St. John acquainted 
with the accomplished artist, as also with the fair 
cottage maiden of the picture. Hubert delighted 
in equestrian exercise, in which he frequently in- 
dulged. Upon one of these occasions he had out- 
stripped his companions, and, now clear of the 
pavements, galloped rapidly on. The moody fit 
was seizing him, at which times his friends of 
the hour rather shunned than sought his society, 
so they took no pains to overtake him. On then 
went St. John, nor slackened rein until, upon de- 
scending a hill, he all at once found himself in a 
delightful green valley, through which ran a clear 
stream of water crossed by a rustic bridge, while 
every gentle eminence around was crowned with 
stately villas or rural cottages. 
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Hubert, now throwing the reins loosely upon 
the neck of the noble animal he rode, bared his 
fevered brow to the soft summer breeze. A little 
farther on, and the scene grew strangely familiar 
to him ; he could not remember having visited 
that spot before, yet those fine old elms, the little 
brook gurgling so merrily over the shining pebbles, 
and then that pretty cottage—ah! now it flashes 
upon him—yes, he no longer wavers, doubts; the 
original scene of the picture lies before him. 
There is even the very window, with its graceful 
drapery of honeysuckle ; but alas! no sweet face 
is peeping therefrom. 

As if his looks had power to summon such dain- 
ty spirits forth, he reined in his steed, and fixing 
his eyes upon the little window, mentally resolved 
to abide the reality of the missing part of the 
picture. 

So absorbed was he that he did not notice the 
approach of two ladies, until their voices, almost 
at his elbow, aroused him from his abstraction. 
But it was too late to see their faces; they had 
already passed him, and were entering the little 
gate. One of the ladies, who was without a bon- 
net, was tall and elegantly formed ; she held in 
her hand a sketch-book, and was apparently point- 
ing out to her companion some scene she had pic- 
tured. He saw at a glance, by the dark brown 
hair of this lady, that she was not his divinity ; 
besides, her employment would rather denote her 
to be the fair artist herself. But then the other, 
the smaller lady with step so light and graceful, 
alas! an envious sun-bonnet completely envelo- 
ped her charms. She too carried a book, appa- 
rently a music-book. The tantalized Hubert, 
however, was at length gratified. Just as the two 


reached the cottage door, the bonnet was removed, 


and the same sweet face as in the picture turned 
toward him. 

Need we say it was Agnes Waltham, Hubert 
St. John looked upon? 

Love made him bold. The next morning he 
addressed a note to Mrs. Lenox, in which, briefly 
apologizing for the liberty, he requested permis- 
sion to call upon her, to consult about some pic- 
tures he would be much honored by her execu- 
ting, &c. This of course at once brought about 
an interview, which was as rapidly followed by 
others. There were drawings to be discussed, 
plans to be looked over, &c., for St. John had 
engaged Mrs. Lenox to paint him four pictures at 
one hundred dollars each, for which he had already 
paid in advance. 

By this time his visits assumed a different cha- 
racter, and were very acceptable to the family, 
nor was it difficult for them to point out the object 
which day after day brought him to the cottage. 
Except with Agnes herself he had become a great 
favorite, and when at length he requested per- 


mission to address her, her friends congratulated 
themselves and her upon her brilliant prospects. 
Knowing the value of golden arguments, St. John 
took care to insinuate that as soon as his engage- 
ment with the fair Agnes would allow him to do 
80, he would loan Mr. Waltham sufficient capi- 
tal to enter into Business again with Mr. Lenox 
in the city. 

Affections are every day bought and sold, like 
so much bank stock, or so many yards of flimsy 
taffeta. Why need I say more, then, than that, 
urged on by her parents and sister, Agnes at 
length yielded an unwilling consent to become the 
wife of St. John? She made no disguise of her 
feelings, but frankly confessed to him her reluc- 
tance to their union, cherishing doubtless a latent 
hope that he would therefore decline the alliance. 
If so, she was disappointed. 

Woe to the man thus willing to accept the sac- 
rifice of a crushed heart ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Thou hast an infant in thine home ; 
Never to her shall reason come.— Lillian. 


If any thing could have recompensed Agnes for 
the sacrifice she had made, it was the satisfaction 
of knowing that by it her friends were rendered 
once more prosperous, for St. John had fully car- 
ried out his promises, or rather intimations, of 
pecuniary assistance, and Mr. Waltham and his 
son-in-la‘y were once more established in business. 
This ceitainly was a happy refleetion, and she 
even felt the wish to love one who had bought her 
at that price. 

But there were times when his strange behav- 
ior filled her with an undefinable dread, as on the 
first night of her arrival at the hall. Then again, 
the influence which Villenoi held over him, an 
influence for which she could in no way account, 
although the dreadful conviction would at times 
force itself upon her, that whatever the secret 
link which thus bound them, it was forged in 
crime. 

A twelvemonth passed, and, welcome as the 
first fair flower of spring, a lovely babe was born. 
And ah, what rapturous feelings at that moment 
were awakened in the heart of Agnes, for who can 
paint a mother’s love for her first-born! In this 
new, all-absorbing passion, sorrows and regrets 
were no more thought of; all was joy, happiness, 
bliss ; while, like an angel of peace, a more tender 
feeling for her husband did this sweet babe create 
in her bosom. 

_ While to the mother such were its blessed 
fruits, it came as a scourge to the miserable fa- 
ther. Yes, the sight of that innocent babe had 
power to blanch his cheek and make his heart sink 
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within him, and its little voice smote into his soul 
with a pang sharper than a two-edged sword. A 
parent’s love he now felt—such love his parents 
had felt for him. And how had he repaid them ? 
A bitter journey of life, back to the days of child- 
hood, did memury now retrace step by step, yet 
not a ray of filial duty or of love cheered the path ; 
al] was black ingratitude to the last. 

Little Eva was truly a lovely child. Nothing 
could match the dazzling purity of her skin; every 
little feature was perfection. Her eyes were un- 
commonly large, and of the brightest blue, while 
her golden hair clustered in natural ringlets tightly 
around her lovely brow. 

But alas! a curse was laid on the offspring of 
Hubert St. John. 

As Eva reached her second year a terrible truth 
unfolded itself. It was evident that this beloved, 
this beautiful babe was destitute of those faculties 
which can alone render life desirable. How 
heavy was the grief of the stricken mother as the 
melancholy fact burst upon her too plainly to 
be mistaken, even by her partial eyes, while, by 
the goodness of God, a more tender love even 
then sprang up in her heart for the little helpless 
being. 

The days of her childhood were watched over 
with unspeakable tenderness and solicitude, and 
seldom, even for a moment, was Agnes separated 
from her poor Eva. Although her intellects were 
thus blighted, the distressing reality, as is most 
generally the case, was not depicted in her coun- 
tenance, which was always lovely and serene, and, 
joined with her light ethereal figure, rendered her 
appearance almost heavenly. She was so kind 
and gentle too, so aflectionate, that no one could 
look upon her without compassion and love. 

Her conversation was of God and the “ beauti- 
ful winged angels;” of birds and flowers. Flow- 
ers indeed, which she so much resembled, were 
her passion ; these she would gather with delight, 
and hold them clasped in her hand, until, as she 
saw them droop and wither away, she would burst 
into tears, kiss them, and place them in her bo- 
som. The singing of birds she called “ the songs 
of angels,” and when the church bell sounded she 
would hold up her tiny finger and exclaim, “ Hark! 
God calls us!” 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘“*T follow him to serve my turn upon him ; 
We cannot all be masters.”’— Othello. 


It was long past the hour of midnight, and Vil- 
lenoi sat alone in his splendidly furnished apart- 
ment. One wing of the hall had been given up 


exclusively for his use; whatever alterations he 


had suggested had been executed, nor was the 
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purse of his patron in any way withheld in furnish- 
ing the apartments according to the taste of the 
Italian, which manifested itself in the choicest and 
most luxurious articles that could be procured. 
Whenever he chose to absent himself from 
family circle, which he did sometimes for weeks 
together, his bill of fare was truly epicurean, with 
plenty of old wine to cheer his solitude. 

But to return. It was already past midnight— 
the fire had nearly burnt out, a few brands alone 
remaining amid the smouldering ashes. The 
lamps too were dim, and apparently almost spent, 
yet still Villenoi sat brooding there, like some 
dark spirit, over his own malignant passions, stri- 
ving to bring to light some monster-prodigy of his 
brain. 

“‘ The fool, the driveller!” he at length exclaim- 
ed, starting from his chair, and dashing to the 
floor the silver goblet from which he had just 
deeply quafled. “He will yet betray all with his 
pratings of conscience and justice. Let him be-~ 
ware how far his conscience carries him. Three 
times already have I detected him on the very 
brink of confession ; this must be stopped. He 
grows boid, too, and even daresme. Let him; J 
hold the torch that shall light us both to perdition. 
One word of mine, and where is he? One word 
of mine, and what damning proof is there to hurl 
him from his lofty pedestal to the dust! But then 
I fall with him; for this 1 am not quite prepared, 
else my foot were on his neck. And she, too, 
scorns me; she suspects, and loathes me; it is 
her influence which is thus silently destroying 
mine. I knew it would be so, when I first looked 
upon her angelic countenance. Revenge for this, 
my gentle Signora. Thank the Virgin, St. John 
has a jealous nature; once place him on that 
scent, and he will follow to the death. I have 
but to hint that his wife loves another ; that it is 
this which pales her cheek, and fills her eyes with 
tears, and not, as he supposes, her affection and 
pity for their miserable child. Ihave but to tell 
of another lover, and throw in a few gratuitous 
remarks and conclusions of my own, and then, 
Signora, I fear you not. The plot, to be sure, is 
an old one; but so Jong as the world stands, and 
man loves, it will seldom fail its end.” 

Early the next morning Villenoi knocked at the 
door of St. John’s dressing-room, and remained 
closeted with him for several hours. Whatever 
might have been the fiendish business which took 
him there, it was apparently successful, for when 
they parted the countenance of the Italian wore 
an air of ill-concealed triumph, while that of St. 
John was livid and distorted with passion. 

The breakfast hour arrived, but St. John did 
not appear, and at length Agnes went herseif in 
search of him. As she gently entered his apart- 


ment, he seized her by the arm, and in a yoice- 
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rendered almost inarticulate by rage, he cursed 
her ; and thrusting her from the door, shut and 
bolted it in her face. 

Agnes did not reappear in the breakfast room ; 
out Villenoi, clutching at this omen of success, 
sipped his chocolate with a diabolical relish. 

From that morning the star of Villenoi was 
igain in the ascendant. Just in proportion to the 
respect and tenderness which St. John had pre- 
viously manifested for his suffering wife was now 
nis brutality. It seemed as if the better feelings of 
nis nature, in which he had been gradually in- 
inlging, had only paved the way for still greater 
‘rimes; for never, at any period of his life, had 
ne been so utterly reckless, so Satan-like in his 
‘course. If in the city, every kind of dissipation 
vnthralled him; and when at home, the walls of 
he old hall rang with wild revels—the drinking 
song and the drunkard shout of the boon com- 
oanions he had drawn about him. 

The only kindness he granted Agnes was in 
‘voiding her society ; or did any compunction stir 
iis bosom at sight of her pale, gentle countenance, 
or the artless smiles of his stricken child, there 
vas the Italian gliding like the serpent to his 
‘\bow, and hissing his hateful venom in his ear. 

Agnes bore all patiently and meekly ; no mur- 


‘nur escaped her lips—no, not even when her cruel 


iusband forbade all intercourse with her own 
riends—neither did she make any defence against 
118 vile insinuations ; for, fearing, should she anger 
rim by words, that he might tear poor Eva from 
ver, she suffered the unjust reproach in silence, 
ind, folding her cherished one to her bosom, she 
prayed that God would move the heart of the 
‘ruel husband and father to repentance. She felt 
she was dying, but she hoped her life might be 
spared till the poor innocent should be also sum- 
moned to her Father’s arms. Her prayer was 
zranted. 

In her fifteenth year Eva died. But to her in- 
rocent mind death brought no terrors. She wait- 
-d for it as something which was to consign her 
-o perpetual enjoyment. In heaven her beautiful 
dowers would never fade; there she could sport 
with the golden butterfly, and she should have 
wings like the angels; in heaven she could war- 
ble all the day long. Her life faded as some beau- 
tiful dream; not a shade of guile, of sin, ever 
darkened the bright illusion. Her angel counte- 
nance was ever sweetly serene,and when at length 
death claimed the sinless one, she sank as peace- 
rally to his arms as though she were about to pil- 
‘ow her head on a mother’s bosom. 

“ Her life was short but fair, 
Unsullied by a blot; 
And now she sinks to dreamless rest, 
(A dove that makes the earth her nest,) 
So murmur not, 





CHAPTER V. 


““Thy deed inhuman and unnatural— 
Villain, thou know’st no law of God nor man; 
No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity.” 
Richard Third. 


The day had been dark and gloomy, and as 
the night set in the long threatening tempest burst 
forth with violence. It was now the dreary month 
of November, when a stornf always seems fraught 
with double cheerlessness. The wind, which for 
several hours had wailed mournfully amid the leaf- 
less branches of the trees, or in furious gusts swept 
around the doors and windows of the hall, now 
rapidly increased to a gale, raging and roaring with 
terrific violence, accompanied by showers of rain 
and hail ; now driving against the windows as it 
would burst them asunder, now howling through 
the shrubberies, and then rushing with such fury 
across the lawn as to uproot some of the oldest 
trees in its devastating course. 

But even above the roar of the tempest were 
shouts of mirth and revelry, for St. John was that 
night feasting a jovial set, and long and Joud were 
the peals of laughter which mingled with the rag- 
ing of the storm without. The wine passed freely, 
and merrily clinked the glasses to the gay toast 
and song. 

The revel was at its height—the clamor of those 
midnight orgies reaching even to the bed of death! 
For in a remote chamber of that old hall a soul 
was passing away; the throbbings of a world- 
weary heart were nearly stilled. Yes, Agnes was 
dying. From the day of poor Eva’s death she 
had been rapidly declining, and now the hour of 
her release from sorrow drew near. Around her 
couch no loved forms were bending, no hand of 
kindred smoothed her dying pillow, no sad kiss of 
parting love was impressed upon her clammy 
brow. Alone, save in the attendance of her faith- 
ful nurse, was she to meet the king of terrors, to 
her a messenger of mercy. 

Louder and louder rang the revel shouts, and 
still wilder raged the tempest. ‘The nurse, unable 
to restrain her fears at being left alone with the 
dying in a storm so wild and furious, begged she 
might summon some of the domestics to the 
chamber. 

“Yes, go quickly,” said Agnes, in faint and 
broken whispers. “I am dying; go, call my hus- 
band, nurse ; quick, let me see him once more, 
that I may forgive him before i die ; it will make 
his death-bed the easier.” 

The nurse hastily left the room upon her 
gloomy errand, in her agitation leaving the door, 
which stood opposite the bed, open. Agnes felt 
her moments were few. Clasping her feeble hands 
she prayed, oh! how fervently, for her husband ; 
prayed that He whose presence was with her, and 
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whose smiles cheered the “ dark valley” through 
which she was so soon to pass, would bless him 
and lead him to seek for pardon and mercy. 

The minutes wore on, when a slight noise with- 
in the chamber caused Agnes to open her eyes, 
supposing no doubt it was the nurse returned, or 
perhaps her husband. But they rested upon a 
most hideous figure, which, leaning across the top 
ofa rocking-chair, and swaying back and forth 
with its motion, was gibbering and grimacing, 
with its long skinny finger pointed toward the bed. 

Agnes attempted to raise herself from the pil- 
low, but fell back powerless. One long terrible 
shriek, and her spirit passed into eternity. 

That shriek was heard even above the roaring 
of the tempest, or the din of the revellers. Pale 
with affright the nurse hastened back, followed by 
St. John. 

Heavens! what a sight met their eyes. Still 
swinging across the chair was that unearthly figure. 
Long locks of white and tangled hair fell over its 
face, from which the bones seemed nearly protrud- 
ing, so tightly was the yellow, parchment-like skin 
drawn over them. From out that matted hair the 
eye-balls terribly glittered with all the fire of in- 
sanity, and ever, as it swayed with the motion of 
the chair, the creature moaned and muttered seme 
unintelligible gibberish. 

St. John stood rivetted to the spot; his eyes 
seemed starting from their sockets; large drops of 
agony gathered on his brow, while every limb was 
convulsed with terror. The figure suddenly fas- 
tened its gaze upon the wretched man, and with 
the yell of a demon bounded toward him. But at 
that moment Villenoi, who had followed unper- 
ceived, rushed in. The creature no sooner heard 


aid 
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his footstep, than, crouching to the floor, it ex- 
tended its long skinny arms toward him as if su- 
ing for mercy. 

“Escaped, by all the saints!” cried Villenoi, 
about to seize the maniac, when, springing forward, 
St. John grasped him by the collar, and hurling 
him with furious violence against the wall, ex- 
claimed, “ Villain, let her alone; it is my mo- 
ther !” 


I feel myself inadequate to pursue this horrible 
Let me, however, assure 


The revolting 


development of crime. 
the reader that this is no fiction. 
fact actually occurred within the last half century, 
and was given me by an eminent physician, resid- 
ing in New York, who was cognizant of it. 
Namely, that in order to obtain the sole control 
over a large property,a son did incarcerate bis own 
Also, that 
this more than fiendish villany was detected in 


mother for a period of eighteen years. 


the manner and precisely as I have related. 

To show how terrible are the workings of a 
guilty conscience, as in the case of the wretched 
St. John, and that the curse of the Almighty must 
ever rest on those who by base ingratitude and in- 
iquity toward the authors of our being thus viola‘e 
His most holy, most divine laws, has induced me 
to clothe this heinous fact in the garb of fic- 
tion. I have merely altered the location and the 
names, 

The miserable St. John died by his own hand, 
thus filling the measure of his crimes. As for 
Villenoi, he being, thank Heaven, a fictitious 
character, [ trust the readers will dispose of 
him according to their several judgments of his 


desert. 
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In the blue fields of the sky, 
See the eagi); towering high, 
Gazing steadfast on the sun, 
In the land of Washington ; 
Where the cloud careers above, 
Sails the fearless bird of Jove. 
Blue the vollied lightnings fly, 
And the thunder-chariot rolls, 
Rattling o’er the sable sky, 
From the centre to the poles ; 
Yet he onward bears his wing, 
In the tempest gathering. 
Emblem of the brave and free, 
Eagle, let me look to thee ; 
Upward is thy course forever, 
Sweeping over hi!! and river. 


Would I do a noble deed, 
Let my eye be fixed on thee, 
And my spirit track thy flight, 
Emblem of the brave and free. 
When the storms of life shal! rol! 
Darkly round my fainting soul, 
May I catch thy noble fire ; 
Teach me ever to aspire, 
Onward through the gathering cloud 
Fearless, confident and proud, 
With a sleepless eye and mind, 
Scorning thunder-claps and wind, 
Gazing only on the sun, 
Till life's pilgrimage be done. 
From this world of woe and night, 
Heavenward ever be my flight. 
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AN EXHORTATION. 


TO ONE WHO WILL HARDLY UNDERSTAND IT. 





BY MRS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


Tuov discond in this choral harmony! 

That dost profane the loveliest light and air 
God ever gave: be still, and look, and listen ! 
Canst see yon fair cloud floating in the sun, 
And blush not, watching its serener life ? 

Canst hear the fragrant grass grow up toward God, 
With low, perpetual chant of praise and prayer, 
Nor grieve that your soul grows the other way ? 
Forego that tone, made harsh by a hard heart, 
And hearker, if you’re not afraid to hearken, 
Yon robin’s careless carol, glad and sweet, 
Mocking the sunshine with his merry trill ! 
Suppose you try to chord your voice with his ; 
But first, learn love and wisdom of him, lady! 


How dare you bring your inharmonious heart 

‘lo such a scene? How dare you Jet your voice 
Talk out of tune so with the voice of God 

in earth and sky; the balmy air about you 

is Heaven's great gift, vouchsafed to you to make 
Vocal with al! melodious truths, and you 

Fret it with false words, from a falser soul, 

And poison it with the breath of calumny! 

Learn reverence, bold one, for true Nature’s heart, 
If not for that your sister woman bears ! 

For nature’s hean, pleading in every wave, 

Tunat wastes its wistful music at your feet. 


Take back your cold, inane and carping mind 

Into the world you came from and belong to-- 

The world of common cares and sordid aims. 

These happy haunts can spare you, little one! 

The dew-fed grass will grow as well without you, 
The woodland choirs will scarce require your voice, 
The starlit wave withodlibour smile will glisten, 
The proud patrician trees wil! miss you not. 


Go, waste God’s glorious bo »n of summer hours 
Among your mates, as shallow, in small talk 

Of dress, or weather, or the last elopem2nt! 

Go, visit Barnum or the Chinese junk ! 

Go, mar the canvass with distorted face 

Of dog or cat, or worse, profanely mock, 

With gaudy beads, the pure light-painted flower ! 
Go, trim your cap, embroider your visite, 
Crocher a purse, do any petty thing! 

But in the name of truth, religion, beauty, 

Let Nature’s grand, rich mystery alone, 

Nor ask such airs, such skies, to waste the wealth 
They keep for nobler beings upon you ’ 

Or stay, and learn of every bird and bloom 

That sends its heart to Heaven in song or sigh, 
The lesson that you need, the law of love! 
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BY 


Let others tell of sunny Hope, 
And gladly sing her praise ; 

1 used to love her tales as well,’ 
Before I knew her ways. 

1 used to place implicit faith 
In everything she told ; 

But true it is, we wiser grow, 
The while we’re growing old. 

| do not trust the siren now, 
Whate’er her promise be; 

But turn to one who ne’er deceives, 
To faithful Memory. 


Sweet Memory! her pictures lack 
Hope’s glowing, roseate hue ; 

But whatsoever they muy be, 
At least they all are true, 

\ly home that stood among the irees, 
Ceside a little brook— 
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The dear old place, it always had 
A cheerful, bomely look— 

The happy scenes of childhood's hours, 
In colors softly bright ; 

Young faces, fond imaginings, 
She brings them all to light. 


Dear Memory! let Hope go play 
Among the future’s bowers, 

And weave her garlands, fresh and gay, 
Of all its brilliance flowers. 

But you and [ will quiet sit 
Upon this mossy stone, 

And while we chat of other days, 
Take comfort of our own. 

Come, Jet us talk the old times o'er, 
Their scenes from first to last, 

Till we may fancy we’ve exchanged 
The present for the past. 
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NO. 


“Pray, can you tell me any thing of my ac- 
complished friend, Isabel Carrington?” I asked, 
on my return to P after a year’s absence. “I 
have been much distressed to learn of her father’s 
misfortunes and denthqpd anxious to know what 
has become of her.” 

Mrs. T arched her eye-brows, and replied, 
“1 do not know.” 

“Not know, and you were so very intimate 
with her!” 

#6 She left P. soon after her father’s death,” 
said another lady, “and is, I believe, living in 
C , Supported by her own exertions.” 

“Then nothing was saved to her out of her fa- 
ther’s property ?” 

** Nothing at all.” 

“It is strange that she chose to quit this place,” 
observed Mrs. T “There was a very good 
opening for the exercise of her talents. Mrs. 
and I would have exerted ourselves to get her a 
class in music, and one in drawing and fancy 
work. She might have maintained herself hand- 
somely. But she was too proud, it appears, to 
earn her bread in the village where she once lived 
in luxury, and would go eisewhere.” 

“ Although we all kindly called upon her, and 
offered our patronage,” said another lady. 




















“That is what I call ingratitude,” remarked a 
third; and the sentiment was echoed by a fourth 
and a fifth. 

“The advantages of remaining here were, no 
doubt, properly represented to her,’ I observed. 

“ Oh, certainly,” answered Mrs. T “Tt 
would not do, of course, for us to notice her in the 
way we formerly did, when she was looked upon 


as an heiress, and was at the head of her father’s 





The proper distinctions in 
But we would have 
instruction from 


fine establishment. 
society must be observed. 
sent our children to receive 
her.” 

« A great condescension, truly, toward a per- 
son you were once proud to claim as an acquaint- 
ance,” said a lady, who had not before spoken, in 
a corner of the room. “ But you are mistaken ; 


Isabel Carrington is not dependent for a mainte- 


wee’ 
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I.—“*GIVING A HOME.” 


nance upon her own efforts. Her uncle has 
her a home.” 

“Her uncle!” I repeated. 

“Yes, her mother’s half brother. He resides in 


, and on the death of Mr. Carrington wrote 


given 


C 
to invite Isabel to his house.” 

“ How generous, how kind!” remarked several 
of the company. 

“In truth, Isabel may consider herself fortu- 
nate,” observed Mrs. -—-. ‘I am slightly ac- 
quainted with Mr. Lantrem, her uncle. He has a 
large family of children, of his own; and it is very 
noble of him to give her a support.” 





“ For my part,” said a dowager-looking mat- 
I 
should prefer independence with a mere crust. 
And with such talents as Isabe! has, to be content 
to receive charity !” 

The lady’s opinion was well illustrated, for she 
had five great daughters, who dressed in the ex- 
treme of the fashion, on the means of their uncle; 
for it was well known the mother never paid her 
debts. 

“Very true,” assented Mrs. T. “It would 
have been much more proper for Isabel to stay in 
P 
come a burden 
their own.” 

“ 1 cannot believe Miss Carrington would be a 
burden to any one,” I ventured to say. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Lantrem does not think her so,” 
was the reply ; “but he is not rich, and many 
have claims upon him. 


ron, **I do not like this living upon others. 


’ 





, and turn to her own resources, than to be- 
on those who have children of 


At any rate, if was gen- 
erous of him to offer his niece a home; she is only 
to blame in having accepted it.” 

In the midst of my indignation at the exhibition 
of so much ill-nature, [ was glad to hear the or- 
phan had found a friend. Poor Isabel! young 
and lovely as she was—possessing a rare beauty 
that made her an object for the shafts of envy— 
refined, delicate and sensitive—she needed the 
protection of one who could stand in the place of 
a parent. How charmingly she had borne pros- 
perity! With what grace and dignity she had 
presided over her father’s house, (her mother had 
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been deceased many years,) fulfilling every duty, 
yielding all that could be required to the claims 
of society, yet finding time for the cultivation off 
those mental acquirements which were to her a 
pure source of happiness! She was both tho- 
roughly and brilliantly accomplished, possessing 
exquisite taste as well as scientific knowledge in 
inusie ; an artist in drawing and painting, mis- 
tress of the French and Italian languages, and 
well acquainted with [nglish literature in the 
works of the best authors. In fancy work and in 
dress her taste was so perfect that she was con- 
sulted as an oracle by all the young ladies of her 
native village, and her judgment never failed to 
settle any disputed question. 


More than two years afterward I chanced to 
be in C A large party was given the eve- 
ning of my arrival, and I went, in the expectation 
of seeing Isabel, 2s I learned that there was an 
intimacy between the family and that of her un- 
cle. Mr. Lantrem and his wife were introduced 
to me. He was a middle-aged gentleman, of very 
urbane manners, and his wife a lady-like person, 
evidently in delicate health, with a soft voice and 
a sweet smile. The appearance of both pleased 
me, and I augured well for the happiness of the 
orphan girl. She was not there; and in answer 
to my inquiries, her aunt informed me she was 
well, but seldom went out. I heard no one else 
speak of her. 

The next morning I called at Mr. Lantrem’s 
house to see my friend. As I entered, I heard 
the sound of a piano, and a sweet voice singing. 
The song ceased when the drawing-room door 
opened. Isabel was there, as lovely as ever, 
though much thinner than when I iast saw her. 
She wore the same bright smile, however, and 
assured me she was happy. One of her young 
cousins had been engaged with her music lesson, 
and she remained, as if expecting me to take 
leave soon, while Isabel took up some work—a 
child’s dress—and sewed while we talked of past 
times. I invited her to spend the evening with 
me; but, after some hesitation, she excused her- 
self, saying that her aunt was engaged to go out, 
and she should be obliged to remain with the chil- 
dren. Nor could she accept an invitation to a 
drive in the country on the following morning. 
The children had their lessons. I saw that my 
presence bad been an interruption, and departed, 
promising soon to call again. 

The same afternoon I met Isabel walking out. 
She was accompanied by the four youngest of her 
uncle’s children, three girls, and a boy of eight. 
She showed them to me, smiling, and said she 
had promised them a walk on the hill, where they 
were to gather flowers for mamma’s vases. 
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I soon discovered that the time of my young 
friend was completely occupied with her cousins, 
Mrs. Lantrem having neither leisure nor health to 
attend to the education of her children, and being 
prejudiced against schools. The eldest of eight, 
a girl of fifteen, was at an age to profit most by 
the lessons of Miss Carrington. Her mornings 
were devoted to teaching, her afternoons to music 
lessons and walking with her pupils, and in the 
evenings they were left under her care, their mo- 
ther, when not engaged in visiting or receiving 
company, usually retiring to her own room for the 
sake of quiet. She assisted, too, in superintend- 
ing their dress and employment. The children 
were all so fond of “ cousin Bel!” and she seem- 
ed to have such pleasure in instructing them! It 
was so much better than to intrust to a stranger 
the formation of their young minds! 

It was certain Isabel take pleasure in thus 
imparting knowledge to those she loved. And 
the constant occupation of her time prevented the 
indulgence of painful memories. She assured me 
she was happier than she could have expected to 
be, after the loss of her beloved parent. But there 
were enjoyments for which she was fitted, of which 
she never partook. So strictly had she devoted 
herself to her self-imposed duties, that no time was 
left for amusements or society ; and her aunt and 
uncle, though they sometimes asked her to accom- 
pany them, and playfully rallied her on having 
grown thin and pale from too mucii confinement, 
never insisted on her sacrificing, in any instance, 
the wish for retirement that was but watural in her 
desolate condition. 

‘* You must positively leave your duties awhile, 
Isabel,” I said to her one day, “and go this 





summer to Springs. Your health is giving 
way.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to leave home,” she re- 
plied. 


‘‘T know you are very useful here, and will be 
much missed. But your health should be the par- 
amount consideration.” 

“ There are other reasons,’ she said, with a 
slight sigh, “ why I cannot travel. I have no means 
for such indulgences.” 

“ But your uncle”— 

* My uncle is very kind. He gave me a home 
when I was destitute”—her eyes filled with tears— 
“and suffers me to want for nothing. I could not 
think of encroaching on his generosity.” 

“ His generosity!” I involuntarily repeated. 

“ Last summer,” she said, “ I spent three months 
in the country.” 

“ But it was to take charge of three of the chil- 
dren, who were expected to benefit by the air. 
You then had as little opportunity for recreation as 
now.” 

“ My uncle is very kind,” repeated the orphan, 
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dropping her eyes on her work, as if desirous of 
fixing the idea firmly in her mind. ‘‘ I owe much, 
very much, to him.” 

It was plain that Isabel thought herself the 
obliged person. With the delicacy of a generous 
nature, she dwelt on what she received, overlook- 
ing what she gave. The articles of dress bestow- 
ed were always in the way of presents, and were 
received as favors by her. She never considered 
herself entitled to them, nor did it occur to her 
that she was rendering far more than an equiva- 
lent. Her talents, her accomplishments, her time 
and energies, were ali devoted to her uncle’s fam- 
ily; and all she could do seemed insufficient to 
show her gratitude. She was, in fact, a governess, 
without the salary her services merited. With 
resources that could have commanded indepen- 
dence anywhere, all tasked to their utmost, she 
was weighed downbya etual sense ofobligation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lantrem were far from imagining 
they were wronging their orphan niece. They 
regarded her, they said, as one of their own chil- 
dren. They considered her avoidance of society 
as a matter of simple choice, not as the result of a 
feeling of inferiority, growing out of morbid sensi- 
tiveness and mistaken delicacy. 

“ What salary do you pay Miss Carrington ?” 
asked a blunt man once. Mr. Lantrem indig- 
nantly replied, that his niece was no hired gover- 
ness. It would have been better for her if she had 
been. 

Some equally inconsiderate or impertinent per- 
son offered Isabel a situation in his family, with a 
salary of six hundred dollars, exclusive of board; 
bat Mr. Lantrem regarded the offer as an insult, 
and his niece was easily petsuaded to think its ac- 
ceptance would be a degradaticn. 

There was a fancy ball given in C , and Isa- 
bel’s taste and skill were in requisition for the ar- 
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’ rangement of costumes for her aunt and the eldes 


daughter. 

“Ts it not provoking, 
with a smile, “that Isabel will not be persuade: 
to go?” 


” 


asked Mrs. Lantren: 


“ She does not care for society, though we hay: 
given her every advantage, as if she had been ou: 
own daughter.” 

The aunt looked upon herself as the benefac 
tress, not the debtor. Many had been the praise: 
lavished on her as well as the generous Mr. Lan- 
trem, when Isabel first came to his house, for thei 
disinterested benevolence. 

Some time after I heard of the marriage o 


Isabel. 


and selfish character, and altogether unfit for com- 


Her husband was a man of coarse tastes 


panionship with so gentle and refined a being. She 
was not happy with him. People said they di 
not pity her, for she ought not to have quitted suc! 
They 


knew not, in “ giving a hoine,” what a sacrifice « 


a home as she had, to marry such a man. 


pride and feeling had been exacted ; they knes 
not how painful the position had been, in whic! 
nothing she could do could be considered an equi 
alent for what she received ; they took not int 
account the sinking of the spirit under the sens 
of dependence, the weariness of the heart, the fai! 
ing of energies, the paralysis of will and judgment 
under which she had gradually lost the power t 
sustain herself, so that from any change in he 
Her uncle wa 
displeased at the match, and there was litile inter 


mode of life relief was expected. 
course afterward between them. lis daughte: 
sadly missed “cousin Bel,” and showed in thei 
advancement the fruit of her devotion to them - 
but they seldom named her, and always though 
her very ungrateful in marrying contrary to papa’s 
advice, when he had been so very kind in “ giving 
her a home.” 


4 


LOVE. 





BY JAMES 


HUTCHINSON 


BROWN. 





How many sad and weary hours 
Are passed for love ; 
When tears will flow as summer showers 


Fall—fast, for love. 


But ah! how many brighter hours 


By love are known ; 


When from its bowers the fairest flowers 


Are gaily strewn. 


’Tis then to love that these brigi:t flowers, 
With sweetness rife, 
Seem far more beauteous for those showers 


That gave them life. 
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THE OMEN. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Our beloved readers do not know it—and will 
not know it until we tell them—but it is never- 
theless true that the pictured representation of a 
lady, in the engraving, is a portrait ; even the por- 
trait of one whose name is known, we may prob- 
ably say, wherever the English language is read 
or spoken. And a somewhat remarkable feature 
of the case is, considering the wide-spread celeb- 
rity of the lady in question, and that her celebrity 
is of many years’ standing, that never before, so 
far as we know or believe, has any portrait of her 
been produced, either on paper or canvass, or in 
marble, plaster, clay, or Windsor soap. [A hand- 
some bust of Washington, life size, in the latter 
material, has adorned a shop window in Broad- 
way for some months past; so our reference to 
soap must not be taken asa mere flight of fancy.] 

But we will not tantalize the gracious lady, 
whose eye is now glancing adown this page, by 
longer dealing in mysterious generalities. The 
lady in the picture is Hatiecn’s Fanny—she who 
“was younger once than she is now’—and the 
elderly gentleman who is dancing goutily, in an 
agony of rage and disappointment, by her side, is 
her honored father, the actual hero of that much- 
read poem; the only poem, by the way, of which 
New York can boast as peculiarly her own, sub- 
ject, author and machinery being altogether local. 
Yes, the scene exhibited by the artist is that de- 
scribed by the poet in the CLXth stanza, which 
runs thus :— 


“St. Paul’s tolled one—and, fifteen minutes after, 
Down came, by accident, a chandelier; 
The mansion tottered, from the floor to rafter— 
Uprose the ery of sgony and fear, 
And there were shrieking, screaming, bustling, fluttering, 
Beyond the power of writing, or of uttering. 


Why the artist has thought proper to designate 
the subject of his picture “The Omen,” will be 
learned from the CLXI[IIrd stanza, which says: 


«“ That evening, with a most important face 


A notary came—sad tkings had taken place— 

My hero had forgot to “ do the needful ;” 
A note, (nmount not stated,) with his name on’t, 
Was left unpaid—in short he had stopped payment.” 


It isa moot question with us, at this present 
moment, whether there is a reader of the Colum- 
bian, gentle and fair, or stout and manly, who has 
yet to make acquaintat™@& with that same univer- 
sally lauded poem called Fanny. If we could be 
sure that there were any considerable number of 
such we would tell the “ story” in plain prose, just 
to aid in securing a due appreciation of the pic- 
ture; but, being in doubt—in fact strongly inclin- 
ing to believe that every body has read what all 
who have read so eagerly admire, we are deterred 
by the consideration that it were little less than 
literary sacrilege to produce a mere skeleton of so 
charming a creation—leaving out all the wit, and 
humor, and fine playful satire, and occasional 
touches of genuine pathos, that constitute its real 
charm. And then all those felicitous allusions to 
people and things, floating, when the poem was 
written, on the top wave of fashionable notoriety, 
or notoriety of some other sort—allusions only to 
be understood and enjoyed in all their force and 
beauty by contemporaries, though not absolute 
enigmas even to those of a later day—how would 
it be possible to dress them up in any but the po- 
et’s own language without making them as flat 
and wearisome as a bil! in Chancery? How many 
of those who have come upon the stage since we 
began to think of going off would enter into the 
spirit of the stanzas referring to Dr. Mitchill, and 
good old Mr. Lang, and Lynch the wine mer- 
chant, and Guillé the aeronaut, and Mr. Ge!ston 
the Collector, and John Targee, a name once great 
in the axnals of Tammany, and Vandervoort and 
Flandin, years agone the precursors of marble-pal- 
ace Stewart ? 

Ah, it makes us melancholy to review this long 


> list of notables, all gone to their graves—we must 


> make an end, 


And dreadful knock, and tidings still more dreadful, ’ 
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THE HAWKING PARTY AT REST. 


(See the Engraving.) 


A very picturesque, romantic scene the painter 5 As our hawking party are “at rest,” it is some- 
has ‘* bodied forth” in this illustration ;—one that ; what difficult to decide upon which branch of the 
carries the observer back to olden times, when § sport they have been engaged. From the fact of 
even the more timid sex indulged in robust exer- ¢ their having dogs with them, and apparently too 
cises and had their recompense in well developed { of the “ pointer” breed, it is probable that par- 
forms, vigorous health and buoyant animal spirits. ; tridge-hawking has been their employment, though 
Falconry was the favorite field sport of the mid- ° the ground is scarcely favorable for such sport and 
dle ages, among the kings, princes and nobles of ? would suggest “ brook-hawking.” Heron-hawk- 
England. It was revived in that country a few $ ing is generally esteemed the finest sport and most 
years ago, we believe, by the Duke of St. Albans, ° exciting. In the first of these one hawk only is 
but is not followed to any considerable extent. A $ “cast off;” in brook-hawking one or more ac- 
train of well-mounted [Wdies and gentlemen, ri- cording to the nature of the game; but in heron- 
ding forth on a clear bright morning, from some hawking three are always cast off as soon as the 
of the ancient homes of England’s nobility, bent ; quarry is seen. When the heron perceives its foes, 
upon enjoying this sport, attended by their falcon- $ it immediately disgorges any fish it may have se- 
ers, each with his hawk upon his wrist, must be a ° cured, and strives to rise above the hawks. In 
goodly sight. Landseer has a fine picture of such $ this it rarely succeeds, and the hawks getting the 
a scene, in which are admirable likenesses of Lord 3 upper station, one of them makes its stoop. 
Francis Egerton, his lady and children. > Sometimes the heron receives the first on its sharp 
The training of falcons was at one time a very bill and the second is evaded by a sudden change 
important business, and more laborious, perhaps, > of position. This, however, only prolongs the 
than the reader would imagine. The falcon fam- conflict; they all rise higher and higher in the 
ily were alone employed for the purposes of sport, } air; finally the successful stoop is made and the 
they being the only birds of prey that possessed © heron becomes the prey of its pursuers. 
the requisite docility. Of these the falcon proper ; | When the gentlemen of the party are “ gallant 
and the ger-falcon were in highest request of the } cavaliers,” other pleasures doubtless wait upon the 
long winged, and the gos-hawk and sparrow-hawk ; party than merely that afforded by the chase ; and 
of the short winged kinds. Species called the in that respect the engraving is perhaps slightly 
hobby, the kestral, the marlin and the buzzard, ; defective. All the men kind appear to be of a 
were next in request. The female bird was alone ; somewhat ancient fashion, and not exactly the 
employed. We need not here explain the man- 5 sort that high spirited maidens would like to flirt 
ner of training these birds, as the reader will find ; with. Yet that again isa mere matter of taste. 
full information upon that subject in almost any » We have known men of demure appearance enter 
book of English sports; Blaine’s “ Encyclopedia ; heartily into field sports and make love with rail- 
of Rural Sports,” perhaps, being the most com- > road vehemence. 
plete. R. A. W 
“<> ¢ <a 





THE FASHION PLATE. 


Whar about it? What is fashion? We have 
gravely pondered the question for some seconds, 
and the only answer that suggests itself is that 
given by the echo to the romantic youth who, 
treading the deserted corridor of the ancient 
homestead, inquired where his ancestors were,— 
“ Really, I don’t know ;” or the equally sensible 
one— Fashion is fashion.” And by the way, 
that is about the best definition the word will ad- 


mit of. Fashion is fashion and “ nothing else.” 


A ee en a 6 ee ee ee 


And it is fashion, simply but sufficiently, “ be- 
cause it is.” So there, fair one, you have the 
whole matter in a nut shell ; or at least in a good 
fashion plate, which is far better. We do not 
know whether the “ plate” exhibits the “ prevail- 
ing fashion,” or the “ present fashion ;” we only 
know that it is the “latest fashion,’ and will con- 
tinue so until you receive the next number of your 
fuvorite, the Columbian Magazine. 
R. A. W. 
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THE BRIDAL WREATH. 





MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 
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THE BRIDAL WREATH. 
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Once, only once, that wreath is worn, 
Once only may she wear 

The pale white wreath of orange flowers 
Within her shining hair. 

It wears upon the soft-wan bloom, 
The shade of coming years ; 

The spiritual presence is around 
Of human hopes and fears. 





Aye! let her soft and thoughtful eyes 
Upon her mirror dwell, 

For in that long and tender look 
She taxeth her farewell, 

Of all her youth’s unconsciousness, 
Of all her lighter cares, 

And for a deeper, sadder life, 
A woman’s lot, prepares. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Tuer name is “ Legion,” and we may not introduce them 
all at this “ present writing.” Neither do they all deserve 
an introduction ; if that necessarily includes the privilege 
of a farther and intimate acquaintance. Nor can we con- 
scientiously recommend the reader to “cut” these unwor- 
thy ones, for it were better to Jeave them “ uncut ;” and 
therein we find abundant reason for passing on to those 
which have legitimate claims to be known and read and 
prized for their worth’s sake. 

An entertaining and instructive volume has been pub- 
lished within the last few days by Edward Dunigan, enti- 
tled OrgGon Missions anp TRAVELS OVER THE Rocky 
Mounratns 1n 1845, '46. It is written by P. J. De Smet, 
a Jesuit “Father,” but as far as this volume indicates, 2 
man of candid nature and of practical piety, mingling much 
devotional feeling with the rigid and conscieatious per- 
formance of the peculiar ceremonies of his Church. The 


book is in the form of letters, pleasing but unassuming in 


style and, as far as we can judge, accurate in their de- 
lineations of Indian character, truthful in narrative, and 
candid in their observations. We think it not unlikely that 
the reader will be surprised at the extent and efficiency of 
the Roman Catholic missions to the Oregon Indians, and 
in a certain sense these missions have been beneficial. It 
is not within the custom of the priesthood of that Church 
to inculcate any high degree of spirituality in religion. 
Civilization, and that only partial, and religious ceremonies 
have been promoted, the latter having been curiously, we 
had almost said cunningly, interwoven with Indian habits 
and customs. The volume is elegantly produced, and is 
embellished with several very spirited lithographs. 

The fourth and concluding part of James’s Lire oF 
Henry IV, from the press of the Messrs. Harper, is also on 
our table. We have no very high admiration of Mr. James 
asa novelist, With an easy, pleasing style—a pen from 
which words flow with the unceasing abundance of a 
stream from a perennia! spring—there is a lack of originali- 
ty, both of plot and delineation, which makes his pages 
wearisome to the reader. Asa historian, however, where 
variety of material necessarily presents itself, we find much 
more intetest in his productions. Perhaps we should be 
unwilling to take him as a reliable historian, in the highest 
sense of the word; our objection on that score being less 
to the entire accuracy of his principal facts than to the air 
of romance with which they are invested. This defect, if 
defect it be, contributes much to the readability of his his- 
torical works, especially by young people to whom history 
too often presents a dry and uninviting aspect. Nothing 
of this dryness will be found in the present work. It is 
emphatically charming. The reader is lured from pnge to 
page with the absorbing interest of the history and is luath 
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to lay aside the book, which, we may add, is got up in a 
style highly creditable to the American publishers. 

From Messrs. Harper we have also received several num- 
bers, in continuation, of the Prcrortan History or Ene- 
LAND, a work we cannot too highly commend, either for 
its intrinsic merit or for its elegance and cheapness. When 
this number of the Columbian is in the aands of the reader 
the third volume of the History will probably be comple- 
ted. We would earnestly recommend its purchnse and pe- 
rusal. Where it may be inconvenient, for those who have 
not yet procured it, to buy the three volumes together, each 
may be had singly, or probably each number sepa- 
rately. The possession of the work will repay a great 
deal of self-denial in other indalgencies. It is a thorough 
history, not only of the kings and queens, but of the entire 
people of England, and throws more light upon the internal 
workings of English institutions in all aves than any work 
we are acquainted with. It is pre-eminently the history of 


England. The illustrations are, in this respect, scarcely 
less valuable than the text. 

And again we have received from the same publishers 
“ Campaign Sxercues,”’ by Capt. Henry, of the U. 8. 
army. The book is published in two parts, forming one 
convenient volume, valuable for all future time as a con- 
secutive narrative of the earlier events of the war with 
Mexico. We do not sympathize with the war-like spirit 
at times evinced by the author; nor with all his positions 
in reference to its origin and justifiable character. These, 
however, are but matters of opinion. Asa record of facts, 
as a pleasant description of Mexican scenery and Mexican 
character, as the testimony of an eye-witness to the indom- 
itable energy, perseverance and courage of the American 
troops under General Taylor, and of a participator in their 
darings, the “ Campaign Sketches” deserves a place in ev- 
ery library. We may add that the narrative affords evi- 
dence also that there are noble spirits even among the de- 
generated race upon whom we have made war. 

An interesting serial is now in course of publication by 
Gould, Kendall & Linco!n, of Boston. known extensively 
in England as CuamBers’s Misce.tany. ‘The sixth part 
has already been issued. Each part is composed of four 
separate treatises, narratives or tales, each complete in it- 
self. When the work is completed it will form about a 
dozen neat 12mo. volumes. The selection is made with 
sound judgment, and necessarily embraces great variety of 
reading. With sufficient of poetry and fiction to afford a 
pleasant relief, the work abounds with able treatises, writ- 
ten in a popular style, on various branches of science and 
philosophy, and valuable histories and biographies. It is 
indeed a library, in the proper sense of the word, while 
the price puts it within the reach of every person. 
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To the First Robin, by H. T. Beall, : 41 
Thé Archer-Boy, by James Hutchinson 
Brown, . 54 
The Indian’s Lament, ty Basil Rinounl: 62 
The Magic Prism, by Mrs. Frances S. Os- 
good, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 80 


To a Falling Star, by Maurice O’Quill,Gent. 89 ° 


The Fall of Jerusalem, by Miss Mary Gardi- 
ner,’ ‘ 103 
To Miss Mary Ann Seow, by Mrs. Ann Ss. 


Stephens, ‘ 112 ¢ 
The Poet toa Coat, by Mrs, F; rances 3S, 

Osgood, . 117 
The Gate of the Dead, by Miss Lonise Olivia 

IIunter, . ’ Rees 118 
The Forest River, by Rev. T. L. Harvis, 139 
To my Mother in Heaven, by Miss Eliza C. 

Hurley, . . é 139 
To the Blue Violet, by Mre. Lydia Sand Pier- 


son, : - 150 
The Sister's Petition, by Alice Gordon Lee, 162 
To Mrs. Emily E. Judson, (Fanny Forester,) 

by William Oland Bourne, . . 184 
The Poet to One who loves Him, by Mrs. 

Frances S. Osgood, MR oe | 
The Forest Maiden, by J.Hagen,. . 199 
The Dying Boy, by Jerome A. Mabey, . 200 
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» « The Laney Bird.” 


“The Moonbeam.” 


> “The Bridal Wreath.” 


Porter, 


MUSIC. 


Poetry by E. G. 
Wheeler, M. D.; Music by Clare W. 
Beames, . 4 . 

“‘ Thou shalt Sing to Me: ” Poetry by Barry 
Cornwall ; Music by Miss Ann Sloman, 

Poetry and Music by 

Miss Elizabeth Anne White, . 

Poetry by Margaret 
Miller Davidson ; Music by Miss Ann 
Sloman, ‘ , : 

“The Heart that’s True. ” Poetry by Eliza 
Cook ; Music by Miss Ann Sloman, 

Music by Miss Ann 
Sloman, . ; : 






oe 


206 
221 


44 


94 


142 


190 


238 


282 


EMBELLISHMENTS—STEEL 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Sugaring Off. 
Navy Island. 


> Fashions for July, 1847. 


Christ found in the Temple. 

Lake Winnipiseogec, from Red Hill. 
Fashions for August, 1847. 

Moses going to the Fair. 

Wigwam in the Forest. 

Fashions for September, 1847. | 
Little Rogues in Trouble. 

Rural Pastime. 

Fashions for October, 1847. 

The Little Hero. 

The Schoolmaster returning Home. 
Fashions for November, 1847. 

The Omen. 

The Hawking Party at Rest. 
Fashions for December, 1847. 
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